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BLU BBALY 
THE LONDON “ FORGET ME NOT,” 
For 1828. , 
Published by R. Ackerman, London; and Carey and Lea, Phila- 
delphia. Edited by Frederic Schoberl. 
The “Forcet me not” for this year, has abated nothing of its 
sual merit and uncommon beauty. The list of contributors em- 
braces the names of Mrs. Hemans, Miss Lanpoy, Miss Mirrorn, 
Moore, Camppett, ALLAN CuNNINGHAM, and others. ‘The engrav- 
ings of the “ Burning of the Kent,” the “ Sister’s Dream,” the 
« Bridal Morning,” and the “ Seventh Plague of Egypt,” are beauti- 
ful specimens of the art. ‘The following are a few of the gems, se- 
ected almost at random :— 


ERIN MA VOURNEEN. 
BY THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 
When the pure soul of honour shall cease to inspire thee, 
And kind hospitality leave thy gay shore, 
And the nations that know thee shall cease to admire thee, 
Then Erin ma Vourneen! [ll love no more! 





When the trumpet of Fame shall cease to proclaim thee, 
Of heroes the nurse, as in ages of yore, 

And the muse and the records of genius disclaim thee, 
hen, Erin ma Vourneen, I'll love thee no more! 


When thy brave sons shall cease to be generous and witty, 
And cease to Le loved by the fair they adore, 

And thy daughters shall cease to be virtuous and preity, 
Then, Erin ma Vourneen, Pll love thee no more! 


THE SWORD.—sy miss LAanpDon. 


"T'was the battle field, and the cold pale morn 
Look’d down on the dead and the dying; 

And the wind pass’d o’er with a dirge and a wail 
Where the young and the brave were lying. 


With his father’s sword in his red right hand, 
And thehostile dead around him, 

Lay a youthful chief ; but his bed was the ground, 
And the grave’s icy sleep had bound him. 


A reckless rover ’mid death and doom 
Pass’d a soldier, his plunder seeking ; 

Careless he stopt where friend and foe 
Lay alike in their life blood reeking 


Drawn by the shine of the warrior’s sword, 
The soldier paused beside it; 

He wrenched the hand with a giant’s strength, 
But the grasp of the dead defied it. 


Ife loos’d his hold and his English heart 
‘Took part with the dead betore him, 

And he honor’d the brave who died sword in hand, 
As with sotten’d brow he leant o’er him. 


‘A soldier death thou hast boldly died, 
A soldiey’s grave won by it; 

Before L would take that sword from thine hand 
My own lite’s blood should dye it. 


‘Thou shalt not be left for the carrion crow 
Or the wolf te batten o’erthee ; 

Or the coward insult the gallant dead, 
Who in life had trembled before thee.” 


‘Then he duga grave in the crimson earth 
Where his warrior foe was sleeping; 

And he laid him there in honour and rest 
With his sword in his own brave keeping ! 





VLE WOODEN WALLS OF OLD ENGLAND 
BY THE REV. CHARLES STRONG 

Ye sacred arks of liberty! that float 

Where Tamar’s waters spread their bosom wide 

That seem, with towering stern and rampart side, 
Like antique castles girt with shining moat; 
Should war the signal give with brazen throat, 

No more recumbent here in idle pride, 

Your rapid prows would cleave the foaming tide 
And to the nations speak in thundering note. 
Chus in the firmament serene and deep, 

When summer clouds the earth are hanging o'er 
\nd all their mighty masses seem asleep, 

_'To execute Heaven's wrath and judgments sore, 
from their dark wombs the sudden lightnings leap 
And vengeful thunders peal from shore to shore. 

THE SISTER'S DREAM. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
“he sleeps !—but not the free and sunny sleep 
hat lightly on the brow of childhood iies ; 
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Though happy be her rest, and soft, and deep, 
Yet, ere it sank upon her shadow’d eyes, 
Thoughts of past scenes and kindred graves o’erswept, 

Her soul’s meek stillness—she had pray’d and wept. 


And now in visions to her couch they come, 
The early lost—the beautiful—the dead— 





That unto her bequeath’d a mournful home, 
| Whence with their voices all sweet laughter fled ; 
} They rise—the sisters of her youth arise, 
As from the world where no irail blossom dies. 
| And well the sleeper knows them not of earth— 


Not as they were when binding up the flowers, 
Telling wild legends round the winter hearth, 
, Braiding their long fair hair for festal hours ;— 
[hese things are past :—a spiritual gleam, 
A solemn glory robes them in that dream. 


Yet if the glee of life’s fresh budding years, 
In those pure aspects may no more be read, 
Thence, too, hath sorrow melted—and the tears 
Which o’er their mother’s holy dust they shed 
{ Are all effaced ;—there earth has left no sign, 
-Save its deep love still touching every line : 


But oh, more soft, more tender, breathing more 

i A thought of pity than in vanished days; 

' While hov’ring silently and brightly o’er 

‘The lone one’s head, they meet hee spirits gaze 
With their immortal eyes that seem to say, 


Yetaister! yet we love thee—come away !” 

’ Twill fade, the radiant dream!—and will she not 
| Wake with more painful yearning at her heart? 
Will not her home seem a yet lonelier spot, 

’ 


Her tasks more sad, when those bright shadows part ? 
And the green Summer after them look dim, 
And Sorrow’s tone be in the bird’s wild hymn ? 


{ But let her hope be strong! and let the dead 

Visit her soul in Heaven’s calm beauty still! 

Be their names uttered, be their memory spread 

Yet round the place they never more may fill! 
All is not over with earth’s broken tie— 

| Where, where should sisters love, if not on high ? 
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FAIRY GAMBOLS. 


Night’s silver lamp ascends the skies, 
By myriad splendid stars impearl’d, 
And bids her midnight beauties rise 
| ‘To light and charm a wearied world. 


Yon mouldering turret’s time-worn form 
Her soft and trembling beams illume ; 
She smiles amidst the coming storm, 


And brightens from surrounding gloom. 
Now the fleet-footed fairies lave 
| Their spotless limbs in pearly dew, 


Or sit beside the lucid wave, 
Or deck the scene that Spencer drew. 


On some gay flow’ret’s emerald stem 
Perchance their magic feet alight, 

Whose silvery sandals wear a gem, 
Dropt from the starry sphere of night. 


Or sprightly o’er the spiral grass, 
With giddy graceful ease they glide ; 
A dew drop is their looking-glass, 
Their mirrer is the sleeping tide, 


When morning opes her cloudless eye 
The fairies seek their mossy cell ; 
There in soft smiling slumbers lie, 
Till waken’d by the evening bell. 
— 
MEMOIRS 
Of a Contemporary ; or, Recollections of a Woman respecting the prin- 
cipal Personages of the Republic, the Consulate, and the Empire. 4 
vols. 8vo. London, 1827. ‘Treutiel and Wurtz. 


ANNA. 


Ifit was not one of the least singular phenomena of the 18th centnry, | 


But ihe delighted and affected, whilst perusing the confes- 
sions of this Onishing man, who, nurtured in solitude and hers. to 
tune, without a family, without friends, without a country, wandering 
from kingdom to kingdom, from one condition to another, and Op> 
pressed by a wor!d who could not comprehend his genius, lays before 
the tribunal of public opinion the picture ofhis whole life, and con- 
fesses the errors, which were the tribute that his genius paid to human- 
ity ; yetisit possible to experience the same emotions, whilst reading 
lof the indiseretions ofan avaracious courtesan? Andisat all likely 
the authors of Memoires d'une Contemporaine will ever excite that 
profound sympathy which the unfortunate Jean-Jacques knew so well 
how to inspire ? 

In spite of his errors, his wrongs, and his injustice, Rousseau will ev- 
er remain the idol of impassioned characters ; he is the writer of the 
heart, the man who has made both thought and feelin express them- 
selves in the most e'oquent terms. Possessed ofa piss Ne. invention, 
jhe hastraced, in his two romances of Emile and La Nouvelle He- 
| loise, some of the finest pi ges that exist inthe French language. To 
| draw acomparison hetween his interesting and instructive confes- 
| sions, abounding in fteedom of style and naivete, and the works of 
| Harriet Wilson, or the revelations of her French imitator, would be 
both an offence and a degradation to true genius. . 
| Rousseau committed a serious fault in his Confessions; whilst a- 

vowing his own faults, he compromises persons who had long been 
on terms of great itimacy with him, end whose memory he was 
| bound by the holy laws ot friendshipto respect. In her scandalous 
| and deplorably celebrated memoirs, Harriet Wilson tramples under 
| foot all respect of persons; and the seceess which that work has ob- 
jtained, doubtes:, gave rise to the one which we have now before 
| us. 
The Eneliah, a ;em brought before the public all the principal 
| personages in England, and exposing their former weaknesses, which 
| had originated in admiration of her charms. she held them up, with- 
| out pity, to tae ridicule of John Bull. Itwas the Duke of Wellington 
whose face she compared to that of tke knight of the rueful counten- 
ance, the Duke of Argyle, whom she paints asan amiable and hand- 
jsome roue, who bad lost at play the greater part of his patrimony ; 
Lord Deerhurst she describes as boxing wijh a toll-gatherer, whom 
| he had endeavoured to cheat of the two penny toll imposed by law ; 
| Lord Melbourne, according to her, neither knew how to write or spell 
his own name ; she turns into ridicule Earl Craven’s cotton night cap, 
|his Negroes, and his eacaotiers: finally, Fraderic Lamb, Lord Yar- 
mouth, Lord Ponsonby, the Duke of Devonshire, Earl Palmella, 
Lord Alvanly, Lord Bentinck, Lady Castleveagh, and the Marchio- 
'ness Wellesley, by turns are the objects, if not ofher calumny, at 
| least of her scandalous slander. 

The French courtesanhas observed more deeorum in her memoirs, 
| It is true that, like Harriet Wilson, she brings before us all the princi- 
, pal characters that have figured in France during the last quarter of a 
icentury. Marescot, for whom she forfeited her conjugal fidelity ; the 
|severe Moreau, whose mistress she became ; the brave Ney, for whom 
| she indulged a guilty passion; the traitorous Pichegru, the witty and 
‘cunning Talleyrand, General Grouchy, the poet Monti, Napoleon, 
| Kleber, Salma, Madame 'Tallien, ail in succession have a place in her 
| narrative ; but not to be like Harriet Wilson’s heroes, assailed with 
|epigrams and overwhelmed with abuse. It does not seem as if the 

French courtesan had written merely for gain ; her life was not pure, 
| but her Memoirs are chaste ; though she committed faults, she con- 
| fesses them with decency, and she throws the blame of her numerous 

errors upon lerself, not upon her lovers. 

But whatis the real name of this extraordinary woman, who speaks 

with enthusiasm of virtue, and yet plunges into the midst of vice ; who 
| placed, she says, ‘by her birth, education, and fortune, in the first 
| ranks of society, came into France, in 1792, witnessed the saturnalia 
| of the Directory, the glory of the consulate, and the grandeur of the 
| empire, and was, at an interval of twenty years, spectatress of the tri- 
jumphs of Valmy and the funerals of Waterleo. Let us follow the 
| thread of her romantic history, and we shall, perhaps, be able to dis 
| cover the real author, 
| The daughter ofa noble Polish family, Elzelina (such is the apo 
| cryphal name of our heroine,) began very early to manifest her dis- 

position for adventures. When only thirteen years of age, she elopes 
irom her family, and marries, against the consent of her parents, a 
Van M°**,a rich native of Amsterdam. Mr. Van M*** having es- 
| poused the principles ofthe revolution, she herself becomes a staunch 
republican, and after delivering her husband from the English, who 
{were atthat time in Belgium, under the command of the Duke of 
York, she follows him inte the midst ofthe French Armies. Here 








to behold J. J. Rousseau attempting to gain the esteem and admira- | she first sees the young Marescot, a distinguished officer of engineers; 
tion of posterity, by revealing the smallest details ofa life distinguished | his appearance was prepossessing, and he seemed endowed with all 
| by no great or elevated action, but on the contrary, remarkable for dis- | the qualities which excite esteem and interest, they sought each oth- 
graceful particulars and unpardonable faults; neither is it one of the! er’s society, became enamoured, and Elzelina ceased to be virtuous. 
| least strange spectacles of our own times, to behold, lately, two women | A fatal event revealsto M. Van M***, his wife’s crime; ever gener- 


setting aside that modesty which is the brightest ornament of their sex, 
_and publicly exposing to the notice of their cotemporaries their failings, 
| and even their own ignominy. 
Thanks tothe magic ofhisstyle, the seducing eloquence of his lan- 
| cuage, and the enthusiasm which he manifests for virtue, but, above all 
| to that sympathy which is always excited by the misfortunes of a 
| great man, Rousseau, in the midst of his irregularities, whilst persua- 
ding himself that he is the most virtuous of men, almost succeeds in 
persuading others of the same. 





| ous, he is willing to pardon her, but remorse takes possession of the 
guilty fair one, and the sight of*her over-indulgent husband becomes 
insupportable to her. She resolves to flee from him, and it is from ge 
neral Moreau, whose integrity and honour were revered by the whole 
army, that Elzelina, then scarcely seventeen years o}4, seeks a ref- 
uge, and claims the protection of afriend. But is simple friendship 
likely long to subgist between two persons of nearly the same age and 
so circumstanced? Elzelina,soon became the mistress of Moreau, 
: she bore his name. followed him into Italy, and shared in his pleasures 
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and his glory. There she became acquainted with the principal gen- 
erals of the French army, Cesar-Berthier, the happy chevalier oi the 
beautiful {talians, General Lebel, the pit ies Monti, &e. She 
ought to have been happy, but constancy was not one of her virtues. 
Being obliged to return to Paris, Elzelina hears talk of the heroism oi 
Ney, and becomes enamonred of this illustrious warrior ; @ letter, 
which she has written to him, fallinginto the hands oi Moreau, it com- 
pletes the rupture between him and his misiress. This event, which 
produces such fatal results to our heroine, terminates the second vol- 
ume ofher memoirs, from which we shall now make some extracts 
that will show the style, and at the same time, give an idea of the 
character of the author, and of several persons connected with her 
history :— 

Grouchy and the French Generals of the Army of Sambre and Me- 
use.—‘ Some despatches, which General Dessoles had just received, 
gave the conversation a new turn, and luckily for me it was one that 
was very favourable to my project; the subject was the fresh severi- 
ties which were to be exercised against any emigrants which the 
French army might yet meet with in Holland. How great was my 
joy, on hearjng the principal oflicers of our party bitterly deplore the 
extreme severity of the orders that were transmitted to them, and con- 
salt among themselves bow they might elude them. All blamed aloud 
the harsiness of General Bournonville, aud the relation which he con- 
tinued to maintain with some violent revolutionist, all exclaimed a- 
gainst the cruelty of General Vandamme. “ Liberty, yes, certainly,” 
said the Generals Saint-Suzanue, Saint-Cyr, Dessoles,and Grouchy, 
with warmth, ‘we wish for liberty, without that there would be no 
safety for France—but it is iiberty without the scaffold that we desire.” 
By degrees] mixed in the conve rsation, and more than once I had the 
pleasure oi hearing around me an expression oi those generous senti- 
ments which animate most french soldiers. But, atthe same time 
that they deplor@@ the rigour of the laws against the emigrants, the re- 
publican officers did not tue less bieme the fatal determination which 
so many of the French had taker to abandon their country, and tou- 
nite themselves with foreign enemies, in order to subjugate it. Grou- 
chy, meantime, remained silent, but as it was of importance to me to 
know bis opinion, I ventured to pronounce a few words in favour of 
theemigrant. “Do they not follow the standard of their king? and, 
besides, was not flight the only means of safety that was left those who 
belonged to the nobility, even trom the commencement of the revolu- 
tion?” “Madam,” replied Grouchy, “the royal standard should 
have been planted in France; I also was anoble, but L have never 
quitted France; [have continued to serve my country, and my coun- 
try has noi disowned me.”’ 

“General Morcau— Conversation never became languid with Mo- 
reau, he had a peculiar talent for divining and painting characters, and 
he was fond of exercising thattalent. He possessed, besides, the art 
of narrating; his memory was stored with anecdotes, and the subjects 
of his discourse were very varied. During our journey, he made me 
acquainted with mest ofthe persons who then occupied important 
posts in the army ofItaly. ile had more than once spoken to me oi 
Bernadotie, and he frequently recurredto him. Subsequent events 
have shown thathe judged him correctly. ‘ Bernadotte,” szid he, 
«has an ambition that willruin him, ifit does not raise him above all 
hisequals.” Moreau himself has been accused of being devoured by 
thatambition which Jeads to political crimes and to the overthrow of 
states; but I owe it to truth to assert, that I never could discover the 
smallest symptom of it inhim. He was fond of glory, but he never 
wished for an authority which could only be bought by trampling un- 
der foot his own oaths and the rights of his fellow citizens.’ 

Character of the Italian Woman.— Withsome few exceptions, the 
Italian womea age all very badly brought up; the moral part of their 
education in particular is terribly neglected. ‘They are taught some 
amusing accomplishments, but (eir amiabitity is solely tobe attribu- 
ted to their natural disposition; and that disposition, arises from the in- 
fluence of the beautiful climate they are born under, and the recollec- 
tions that are owakened by that land, which was the encient cradie 
of genius and the fine arts. From infancy, the Ita!‘on women contraet 
habits of efeminacy: their daily baths, their coiffures, and their toi- 
let, consume three-fourths of their existence. They sleep during a 
great part of the day, and, in the evening, they run te bails and the o- 
pera, to exhibit their charms and their finery. From the very midst 
of worldly pleasures they flee to the confession-boxes, and {rom the 

confession boxes théy return to fresh amusements. Very few amongst 
them have the feast idea of true religion, of the religion of the heart ; 
and they almost all make piety to consist in a scrupulous observance 























How different was the spectacle to which a glance towards the 
rear introduced the spectator, presenting exactly the same extent of 
front; the British army lay there without tents, without works, without 
show, without parade, upon the ground. Throughout the whole line 
not more than a dozen huts were erected, and these, which consisted 
only of pieces of plank, torn from the houses and fences near, furnish- 
ed but an ineflicient protection againstthe inclemency of the weather. 
Our men might accordingly be observed, some of them, walking 
backwards and forwards, collected in groups round their fires, others 
stretchedat lengthin the sun-beams, apparently rejoicing inthe warmth 
which they conveyed. No band played among them, nor did a_bu- 
gle give its sound,except to warnthe heavers of danger, and put them 
on the alert; on the contrary, the routine of duty was conducted in 
as much silence as if there had been no musical instruments in the 
camp. It was impossible not to be struck with the contrast which the 
cenditions, and apparent comforts, of the invading and defending 
hosts, presented. 

But if there was so much to interest and excite during the day, at 
night the scene assumed a thousand degrees of more excitement and 
attraction. Then an hundred fires, from theon encampment as well 
as from the other, threw upa bright red light into the air,round which 
groups could be seen, moving or sitting, in attitudes the most varied 
and picturesque. With the Americans, indeed, the light falling strong- 
ly upon a thousand tall marquees, produced an effect as beautiful as 
can well be imagined; while even the rude huts and blanket tents of 
the British troops, exhibited, when begirt with flames, an appearance 
far more imposing than they ever assumed when the sun’s rays smote 
them. Then again, the few solitary fires which marked the stations 
of some of the outposts, were not without their effect in heightening 
the sublimity of the panorama; while a cannon or mortar discharged, 
from time to time, by the enemy, gave to the whole an appearance 
of warlike grandeur, than which nothing almost can be conceived 
more imposing. In short, in spite of all the drawbacks which attended 
the guidance of a picquet, | am not sure that I spent any portion of 
my time in a state of higher enjoyment, than when, during the silence 
of night, I was perambulating trom seutry to sentry, and feasting my 
eyes on the different objects which I have here so inadequately suc- 
ceeded in describing. 

I have said, that during the last three or four days, the troops were 
busily employed in bringing up heavy cannon, with large stores of 
ammunition, from the fleet. The object of this, as we afterwards 
learned, was to enable the artillery and engineer officers to try the 
effect of a scheme which they had suggested. ‘They proposed to the 
General, regularly to breach the enemy’s lines, and they undertook, 
provided proper dispositions were made, to silence their batteries in 
the course of three hours At an early hour on the 5Ist,abouttwenty 
long eighteens, and ten twenty four pounders being ready, besides 
powder and ball enough tor six hours continued cannonading, it was 
determined to throw up, in the course of the night, four redoubts, 
from behind which our gunners might take aim with increased secu- 
rity and effect. With this view, detachments trom each brigade goi 
under arms soon after dark, and moved to the front. Having advan- 
ced, in profound silence, about a couple of hundred yards beyond 
the videttes, the working parties were commanded to hait—and pro- 
tected by the two battalions of thelight infantry,the S5th and 95th rifle 
corps, they pitched their arms and began operations. All was con- 
ducted with the most perfect order. Not aman spoke, but digging 
sedulously at the spot pointed out to him, each strove to execute his 
task, more steadily and more quietly than another. Nor were the of- 
ficers backward in affording them assistance. There were no idle 
hands here ; every one wiclded a spade or a pick-axe, and knowing, 
as we all knew, that we worked for life and death, wielded it at once 
cautiously and zealously. The consequence was, that long before 
the first streaks of dawn app ered, three solid demitoons were coim- 
pleted, and thirty pieces of heavy ordnance placed in readiness to 
open the fire, as soon as there should be light enough to direct it. 

Never was any failure more remarkable or unlooked for than this. 
The infantry, having accomplished their tasks, fell back; and took 
ground some hundred yards or two in rear of the batteries. There 
we lay, anxiously expecting the sun to rise. and confidently anticipa- 
ted, that long before his setting, we shonld be snugly housed in the 
city of New Orleans. But the sun, as if ashamed to shine upon our 
disgrace, was slow of making his appearance; a heavy mist obscured 
him; and the morning was far advanced before it cleared away. At 
last, however, the enemy’s lines were visible, and then began a fire 
from our batteries, so brisk, and so steadily kept up, that we, who 








of outward forms. Scarcely any Italian woman reaches the age of 
thirty, without having made five or six expiatory vows, and as many 
pilgrimages. Nothing is more extraordinary than their capitulations 
of conscience, and their manner of uniting religious ceremonies with 
all the exigencies of love. It was dwing my socond & jour tn Etaly 
in partionter, that Tad an opportunity of judging of the scandalous 
indulgence of confessorstowards their penitents, in all matters con- 
nected with gallantry, Further on,i shall relate what happened to 
myself with the curate of our parish. ‘The liberality of my alms to 
the poor, and of my donations when any collection was being made, 
orany new ornaments were wanted for the chapels, but more especi- 
ally the double Napoleon, with which I thought fit to pay for the 
Easter benediction of my house, allhad made me looked uponas a 
zealous Catholic, who was endeavouring to expiate great sins by the 
most efficacious and meritorious means, that of charity.’ 


A SUBALTERN IN AMERICA. 
NEW ORLEANS.—( Conclusion. ) 

Having hitherto said but little of the positions of the hostile armies, 
or of the effect which a ciance from the one to the other was ealcula- 
ted to produce, I shall not, perhaps, be regarded as stepping greatly 
out of my way, if I endeavour here to make up for my former omis- 
sions. 

it has been already hinted, that the field of operations consisted of 
a narrow piain, hemmed in.on one hand by the Mississippi, and on 
the other by the woody morass. The open space between these ex- 
tremities could not exceed one thousand yards, whiist the distance of 
the British from the American camp may be calculated at about two 
miles anda half. As there was nothing to interrupt the vision, the 
disposition of our force could as easily be noted {rom the enemy’s 
lines, as their lines could be seen from our bivouac; but the point 
from which to obtain the most satisfactory view of both, was the line 
ef our advanced posts. He who stood there saw, in his front, a long 
parapet, composed entirely of earth which was rivetted with thin 
planks, aud supported by stakes. About thirty or forty yards in ad- 
vance of it, ran a bayo, or canal, measuring to all appearance, from 
ten to fifteen feet in width. This, however, ended considerably to 
the left of the river; indeed it can hardly be said to have covered 
more than two-thirds of the front of the entrenchment, whilst upon 
the high road, and somewhat out of the line, was again erected a 
flanking redoubt; there was a semicircular battery about the middle, 
and a third, called, in the language of the profession, an inverted Ri- 
dau, protected thegextremity which joinedthe wood. Onthe summit 
of the central work, a lofty flag-staff was erected, from which a large 
American ensign constantly waved; whilst in rear of the breast work 
a crowd ot white tents showed themselves, not a few of which bore 
fags at the top of their poles. The American camp, in short, exhibi- 
ted at least as much of the pomp and circumstance of war as modern 
camps are accustomed to exhibit; and the spirits of its inmates were 
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were behind, made not the smallest doubt of its effect. 
swered for a while faintly, and with seeming difficulty. By and by, 
however, the enemy’s salutation became more spirited, till itgradually 
surpassed our own, both in rapidity and precision. We werea good 
deai alarmed at this, and the more that a rumour soor got abroad, 
that our batteries were not proof against the amazing force of the 
American shot. We had, it may be stated, imprudently rolled into 
the parapets barrels filled with sugar, under the impression that sugar 
would prove as effectual as sand in checking the progress of cannon 
balls. But the event showed that we had been completely mistaken. 
The enemy's shot penetrated these sugar-hogsheads as if they had 
been so many empty casks, dismounting our guns, and killing our 
artillery-men in the very centre of their works. There could be small 
doubt, as soon as these facts were established, how the cannonading 
would end. Our fire slackened every moment, that of the Americans 
becaine every moment more terrible, till at length, after not more 

an twoghours and a half of firing, our batteries were all silenced.— 
The American works, on the other hand, remained as litt!e injured 
as ever, and we were completely foiled. 

Whilst our cannon continued to play, the enemy contented them- 
selves by returning their salute: but in proportion as the fire ceased, 
they began to direct their artillery, not at the batteries only, but at 
the infantry in rear. Our men were accordingly commanded to lie 
down; but even thus, all the shot passed not harmless, and about 
twelve persons of every rank were Killed or wounded. As soon as 
this beeame known, and it could no longer be concealed, that the 
promises of the engineer department were not likely to be fulfllled, 
the army were again commanded to fall back; and it again took up 
its ground, foiled, irritated, and disheartened, in its former bivouac. 

I need hardly observe, that men who had of late undergone so much 
and saw before them so little prospect of success, began to feel both 
their zeal and spirits gradually subside. The truth, indeed, is, that 
we were all thoroughly worn out. Every man had been busy, in 
s9me way oranother, during the past week; not a few had been with- 
out sleep or a regular meal for sixty ours ;—it is not to be wondered 
at, if these spoke and thought less of future glory, than of immediate 
suffering. Yet were our fatizues by no means atanend. The ene- 
my having made no attempt to carry off the heavy guns, which we 
abandoned to their fate, it was judged advisable to bring them into 
the camp as soon as cireumstauces would allow; and for this purpose 
working parties were veain sent out, as soon as the darkness screened 
them. It was my fortune to accompany them. The labour of drag- 
ging a number of huge ships’ guns out of the soft soil into which they 
had sunk, crippled too, as most of them were in their carriages, was 
more extreme by far than any one expected to find it; indeed, it was 
not till four o’clock in the morning that our task came to a conclusion, 
and even then it had been very imperfectly performed. Five guns 
were eventually left behind. These we rendered useless, it is true. 
by breaking their trunnions; but it cannot be said that in th 
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6.10 course 
of the late operations, the British army came off without the } 4 
some of its artillery. 
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Edo not recollect to have experienced at any period of my life, 2 
degree of fatigue at ail to be comparee with that which now oppres. 
sol the. During three whole nights aud days I had never closed on 
eye; my iood during that entire space. consisted of a small quantity 
ot salt-beef, a sea-biscuit or two, and « little rum; and even that { 
could hardly find time or leisure to cousume. 1 was now so com. 
pletely overcome, that had I been required to periorm any duty in 
the moment, I question whether my bouily strength would have car. 
ried me through it. It was not withoul some dltlculty that I contri. 
ved to drag my limbs back to the camp; and having done so, al} 
thoughts oi iurther exertion were laid wside,-—L threw myself down 
upon the ground, and in an instant I was asiecep, and the evening was 
beginning to close in, beiore that deep siumber leit me, But it pro. 
ved, indeed, arefreshment tor witich I knew not how to be sufficient) 
thankful. [rose periectly restored to my natural vigour of body ang 
mind, and periectly willing to act or suffer whatever our leaders might 
think fit to require. 
| It has been said, that the bad quality, and insufficient quantity of 
provisions issued out to the troops, in the conse of these operations. 
| was sorely ielt. The truth is. that the teow sopplies whieb the country 
at first jurmished, became exbausted in a aay ; and we were, ot neces. 
| Sity, reduced aimost irom the first, to depend entirely upon the fleet 
| tor our subsistence. "That the sailors exeried themselves strenuously 
te hinuer us trom experiencing any serious inconvenience on that ac- 
count, no one can deny,—they were at the oar continually ; but some 
times the weather proved suci as to retard their progress, and some- 
times they neglected to set out, till the Commissaries’ store bad be. 
come weil nigh emptied. On all such occasions, we were compelled 
‘io put up with halt allowance. Yet we managed to enjoy luxuries, 
too, suchas they were. The conntry abounded in sugar—and here 
and there en orchard of Seville oranges adorned it. [i was custome. 
ry amongst us to snbstitute burned biscuits tor coffee, which there was 
no difficulty in rendering sweet; and we made out ot the oranges and 
sugar no indifferent marmalade. Nor was this the only use to whic hy 
When pork and bread ran 





we turned the former oi these articles. 
short, it was no uncommon thing tor both officers and men to appease 
the cravings of hunger by eating the sugar; not, indeed, as it was 
found in the casks, but aiter they had mouided it into cakes. I cannot 
say that any ot us would have selected such food, had a choice been 
submitted to him; but we were very thankiul tor it, and in no instance 
did it prove otherwise than wholesome end nutritious. 

In the meanwhile, neither the American general nor our own re. 
mained inactive, though, on our part, the confidence of success which 
once prevailed, had manifestly abated. Not only were fresh troops 
seen to pour daily into the enemy’s camp. but a line of works was 
begun by them on the opposite side of the river, from which they con- 
trived to enfilade our bivouac, with no fewer than eighteen pieces of 
cannon.- On their main position, likewise, they laboured night and 
day. ‘The parapet, which, on the morning of the 27th, anytolerably 
active man would have overieaped with ease, wes now heightened to 
an ordinary altitude ; whilst a ditch, measuring from ten to filteen feet 
in width, and from four to eight feet in depth, covered and protected 
it, from one flank to the other. It was understood, too, that two ad- 
ditional lines, in rear of that before us, were in progress of comple- 
tion, whilst rafts, boats, and vessels of all sizes end dimensions, crow 
ded the Mississippi, and commanded the whole flat. With respect to 
the British army again, its time was now principally oceupied, in dig. 
cing a canal from the end of the bayo, by which we had effected our 
landing, up to the river. The object to be attained by this work could 
not be concealed: it was intended to bring up boats trom the lake, 
and to transport a division over the river, so as io capture, and turn 
against temselves, the whole ot the American artillery there planted 
Now, though it i!l becomes me, especially after the pledge which 1 

have siven to the contrary, to hazard any opinion on the measures 
pursued in this campaign, | must be permitted to observe, that never 
were men so severely, and so uselessly harassed as in this undertakin; 

Of the scheme which proposed to earry the batteries on the opposit« 
side, itis impossible to speak in terms too laudatory: it was the on!s 
plan which in our circumstances offered any chance of success, and it 
ought to lave been adopted at once. But why break the spirits, and 
wear out the strength of the troops, by setting men to excavate a 
trench, full two miles in length, and six feet deep? We had dragged 
heavy twenty-four pounders over land. from the mouth of the creek 
where would have been the difficulty of transporting any nuiaber o! 
light boats, ina similar manner? In my humble opinion, time and 
toil were never so thoroughly wasted as they were then. Tad a tew 
rollers been framed, barges, gigs. cutters, and even launches, might 
have heen run through the bog with perfect ease ; and al! the risk: 
and uncertainty of artificial navigation avoided. 

But our Chief thought otherwise, or rather the possibility of moving 
| boats, except through water, uever occurred to him. ‘The consequence 
was, that the whole army, being divided into four relays, worked iu 
| cessantly by day and by night, from the morning of the 2d up to the 
evening of the 6th of January. It was a gigantic undertaking; but 
we accomplished it, for, at the period last mentioned, an artificial bayo 
was formed, to all appearance at least, noi less navigable than the ni 
tural one. All, therefore, was now expectation; nor did many hours 

| elapse before expectation was converted into certainty. 
| ‘he relay to which Chariton and I belonged had ended their tasks 
at day-break on the morning of the 7th; we hed retired to eur hw, 
for a hut we happened to possess, and having stopt for an hour or twe 
| We were seated at our breakfast, more blessed, if the v ath must be tolu 
| in the excellence of our appetites, than in the means which we po>- 
sessed of gratifying them. The colour-sergeant entering at the mo- 
| ment, laid down the regimental orderly book before us. Chariton 
eagerly grasped it, and having read it in silence, handed it to me. | 
also read, and, as far as my memory inay be trusted, to the following 
effect :— 

“ The troops will be under arms two hours before daylight to-mor- 
row morning, when the army will form into two columns in the fol- 
| lowing order :—The right column, consisting of the 4th, 2Ist, and 44th 
regiments, shall take post near the wood, the 44th leading and bearins 
the gabions and fascines ; the left column composed of one company 
from the 43d regiment, one company from the 7th, the 93d. and 7th 
West India regiment, shall station itself upon the road. ‘Mhe 95th 
regiment, inextended order, shall keep up the communication betwee? 
the head of one column and the head of the other, whilst the 7th and 
43d shall remain in reserve.” The orders then went on to state, that 
a general assault would be made upon the enemy’s lines; that the 
commander of the forces placed the fullest reliance in the gallantry ©! 
his troops, and the skill of his officers ; that arrangements were made 
so as to assure success, and that he confidently trusted that to-morro’ 
would add an additional laurel to the many which already adorned 
the brows of his brave followers. The order was well exppressed.— 
We read it with intense interest, and we determined, that, as tar a> 
we were concerned at least, no exertion should be spared to hinder 
| the general’s hopes from suffering a blight. 

When men are made aware, that at the expiration of a few hours, 
they will be brought into a situation which will require their energies 
of mind and body to bear them honourably through, they almost una- 
voidably congregate together, and indulge in numerous surmises #5 te 
the results which are likely to ensue, and the means which to each 
appears best calculated to render these results favourable. On the 
present occesion, for example, not many minutes elapsed ere our hut 
became a place of assembiy to the greater proportion of officers *t- 
j tached to the corps. It was then explained, that the measures to 
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por across of the 85th regiment, a body of marinés and eit 
to the other bank of the river, by whom the guns mounted there wou 
be turned, so as to take the American position in reverse. Next came 
a variety of speculations as to the propriety of intrusting a regiment 
9 miserably commanded as the 44th, with the vitally important ot- 
i eof carrying the ladders and fascines ; whilst the chances of success 
— failure, the probability of individual escapes, and in the event of 
his escaping, the mode in which each proposed to spend his évening 
after he had established himseli in New Orleans,—these furnished to- 

ies of conversation for several hours. At last, however, the petty 
council broke up, and each betook himself to the occupation which 
pest suited him. in the full assurance that nothing short ot extreme 
misconduct, or the most extraordinary mismanagement, could possibly 
hinder our obtaining asignal victory on the morrow. 

For my own part, I am not ashamed to contess, that I felt this eve- 
ping more singularly oppressed, not with aiarm, but with awe than I 
recollect ever to have done under similar circumstances. The society 
of my brother otlicers was not agreeable to me, sol walked away 
alone. Having striven in vain to divest my melancholy by an inspec: 
tion of the canal, I turned my steps towards the river side, and sat 
down in aretired corner close to the margin of the stream, The day 
chanced to be remarkably mild; the sun was bright and warm, and 
chere was nota cloud in the sky to obscure or diminish his glory, 
| felt his power, and acknowledzed it; and I felt in my inmost soul, 
the influence of that majestic torrent as it poured past me rapidly, but 
smoothly, and almost silently. L was not afraid of the morrow, tor 
danger had been too long familiar with me not to have lost some ot its 
terrors; yet I question whether the idea of death ever came across 
my mind with greater solemnity than it did then. If thought. too, of 
ny home, of my relations, and the iriends of my youth, and I could 
notatthe moment hinder a wish from passing over me, that I had been 
permitted to lay my bones in the grave of my iathers. But those were 
pnervating images; I knew that they were so, and I therefore deter- 
mined to resist them; I rose, therefore, from my seat, and hurrying 
hack to the camp, spent the rest of the day in society. At an early 
hour, however, both Charlton and myself retired to rest; and though 
our conversation partook for a minute or two somewhat of the gloomy 
e soon closed our eyes, and fell fast asleep. . 

Crapter XXI. 

The reader is probably aware, that, according to the plan originally | 
chalked out, a detachment of some (weive or iourteen hundred mena | 
| 
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had received orders to embark in the Mississippi immediately aiter 
dark, on the evening of the 7th, That corps, under the command ot 
Colonel Thornton, was destined to make good its landing, and to car- | 
ry the enemy’s batteries an hour before dawn on the oth. On our | 
ide, again, nothing offensive was to be attempted till the sound of fir- | 
nz should give notice that our comrades were engaged—we were | 
merely to take our ground as close to the American jines as cireum- 

unces would allow. Unhappily, however, a multitude of unexpect- 
ed disasters served to frustrate the most important ot these arrange- 
meats. ‘The banks of the canal gave way, the boats were slow in ar- 
riving, and the detachment was not ina condition to move till day 
had actually broken; of these facts We were afterwards too fatally 
made aware. Butatthe moment we knew nothing of them; and we 
arose, as we had been directed, two hours betore dawn, and took our 
stations. ’ 

Having been led to believe that the column, as soon as it was form- 
ed, wonld move forward, cur surprise may be guessed at, when we 
found minute after minute stealing away without the advance being 

mmanded. For some time we regarded the delay as accidental 

ely, but by and by a fecling of apprehension arose lest matter 
wuld have gone, in some important point, awry. atid we should be 
fyomed to a continuance of that system of vacillation and delay 
‘hich we had so long endured, and which we ali so keenly reproba-! 

l. Atlength, however, the word was given to push on; but it was 
siven not till the eastern sky had began to redden, and though we 
cheyed it immediately, we arrived not within musket-shot of the 

rks till the day had dawned. ‘The consequences was exactly such 
smight have been expected. The Americans saw us, and then open- 
edupon us from right to left, a fire of musketry, grape, round-shot. 
ind canister, than which i hove certainly never witnessed any more 
murderous. 

Before | proceed to offer any description of this affair, it will be ne- 
necessary to state, somewhat more minutely than I have yet done, the 
manner in which it was proposed it should be conducted. 

The main attack, on the present occasion, was directed against the 
eftof the American position. It was led on by Major-General Gibbs, 
‘o whose prudence the regiments already named, with one black 
corps, were entrusted. ‘To enable the troops to pass the ditch, a num- 
ber of f&cines, gabions, and scaling ladders had been constructed, 
whieh Wee all deposited in a sort of rude redoubt, thrown upon the 
right of our bivouac. These the 44th regiment was appointed to car- 
y; they were desire Ito pack thein up whilst in the act of advancing | 
indto form, thus armed, the head of the storming party. The 44th | 

riment dissbeved the orders givento them. They led us, indeed, 
into the field, but they left all their implements behind them, as if no 
“ich implemeats had been needed. On cur left again, General Kean, 
with his column, was commanded not so much to attempt any thing 
‘rt the attention of the enemy by demonstrations.— | 
', indeed, any untooked tor opportunity should occur, he was 

peete.’ > avail himself of it: but the great end which he was de- 
igned to serve, was that of distracting the enemy’s councils, aad di- 


verting part of their attention from us. 
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[have said, that long before we arrived within musket-range, the 
day had began to dawn wpon ns. ‘The same light which exposed us 
in the view of the enemy, served td inform Sir Edward Pakenham 
tat one of his most important directions had been disregarded, and 
he instantly dispatched an aid-de-camp with orders to Colonel Mullins 
io lose no time in ret dying the evil. But before the aid-de-camp | 
rame up, the enemy had opened their fire, and the 44th, broken and | 
‘ispersed, had become completely unmanageable. 
mained but to press forward at once, with the regiments which still | 
pr We advanced at doubie quick time, under a} 


preserved their order. 
ire Which mowed us down by whole sections, and were approaching | 
the diteh, when suddenly a regular lane was cut from front to rear oi | 
t le column. ‘There was a thirty-two pounder gun exactly in our front. | 
his the enemy filled up to the very muzzle with musket balls, and | 
id it with the nicest accuracy. One single discharge served tosweep | 
the centre of the attacking force into ete rnity. In the whole course | 
olmy military career, [recollect no such instance of desperate and 
immediate slaughter as then The 2Ist, whieh led the way, was bro- 
sen at onee; the corps which followed were not in much better order. 
ut We still pushed forward, and at last, about two or three hundred of 
's gained the ditch. It was in vain that we did our best to mount the | 
parapet. "The works were not, indeed, very hich, nor the ditch deep. 
and had we been more numerous, without a doubt we should have’ 
passedthem; but the soft earth gave way with us, and as often as we 
Succeeded in arriving near the summit, we regularly slid down again. 
Satisfied, at last, that till further support should arrive nothing could 
be done, we sheltered ourselves as we were best able, and kept quiet. 
1y ook nae testing, “me ms it ys comm eet ely safe, I was enabled 
nd oe anges ) obtain a tolerably correet view of what was go- 
ing on. ur column remained where it had at first been checked. 
oa ae a mere mass of confusion. Between it and us, the ground 
, ally covered with dead ; they were so numerous, that to count 
m seemed impossible; but what astonished me above all things, 








all doubt, his zeal and bravery tempted him to take this step; but nev- 
er was any step taken more imprudently, or with less judgment. The 
advance of his own corps, consisting oi the light companies of the 7th 
and 93d, with one company of the 45d, had already stormed and ta- 
ken a six-gun battery upon the road. Had G. neral Kean supported 
them, instead of seeking to support us, there cannot be a doubt that the 
American lines would have been lorced in that quarter. But he did 
not support them; and these brave men, aiter h.ving maintained 
themselves in their conquest, Uli they had been aimost cut to pieces, 
were compeiled to retreat. His arrival, besides, in this part of the 
field,only added to the generai coniusion. A desperate attempt was, 
indeed, made to renew the charge ; but Sir Ldward Pakenham having 
General Kean himseli disabled, the attempt taiied of success. Both 
columns wavered, retired, and at last fed. 

In the meanwhile, our tittle corps, with a tew straggling files of the 


render at once, We endeavoured, in conjunction with the advance of 


ceeded, | believe, in the attempt; but of tue circumstances which at- 
tended their capture, ior captured they ail were, i know nothing. I 
had clambered to the top o1 tue parapet, and was preparing to spring 
among the enemy, wien a shot struck mein the head; I fell back, 
and recollect notningiarther. How i was conveyed irom the ditch, 
and escaped utter destruction, L cannot ted; lor bl vecame insensible 
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| On the instant; but tuat my comrades did not Gesert me was sullicient- 
ly proved, by the piight in whica ft iound myseli when my senses re- 
lturned. f was lying ona matress, in a small room, surrounded by 
i hait a dozen oilicers, all of WHom were wounded, and a medical gen- 
) (leman was in the act of removing a bandege trom my brow. He was 
la stranger to me, and { iooked at ium wia an expression of inquiry 
}in my giance, which he did moi misunderstand. but though the case 
} Was so, he retused to enter into any Couversation With me, assuring 
}me, tuat my only chance of recovery lay in keeping quiet; and we 
departed not irom that system tll a (uli week had expired. At the 
end oi that me, however, ft learned tuat some of my men, hoping 


that there might still be lite in me, nad carried me of on the failure ot 


the last attack, and that L had continued ina state of stupor during six- | 


and-thirty hours alter. 

From that period, up to the moment oi my removal, I knew nothing 
of the movements or operations cl the army, except trom hearsay.— 
That it suffered terribly in the late actions, the mu:titudes of maimed 
and mutilated creatures who filled the nospital, abundantly testified ; 
and ibat it continued to suffer hardsiips and privations as severe as it 
reed in stating. For 
myseh, regained my strength siowiy and paintully, and did so, only 
to witness tne agonies of those who surrounded me. Of the six indi- 


viduals whom I had seen on first awaking trom my trance,two died 


Within the week; and a third, living by some extraordinary vigour of 
constitution one day beyond them, died also. ‘Than the condition of 
this last youth, none can be imagined more shockin; A cannon-ball 
having struck him in the hip, carne t ot the gnarter, 
smashing his left hand which rested ¢ in this plight, with 
his bowels fallen or failing out, and the wl tem in a state of pu- 
tretaction, the poor boy existed eight days. The remaining three, like 
myseif, recovered; but with one, it was with the loss of both feet; 
whist another retained, and probably stil! retains, a musket-ball in 
nis groin. 

Ty: this Sate Hi no itin jad, bet:< mat } Brie ts i my 
‘harlion, upto the morning of the 17th, wh “2, In company with ma- 
ny others, f was carried down to the cereal, aud placed in a boat. A 
considerable flotilia, loaded with stores, wounded men, 
aceompanied us; and we cet sail, an hour ortwo before noon, for the 
feet. ft wasa long and tedious voyage, particularly to us, whose 
frames were so ntiserably shaken; but at lest we reached the enchor- 
age, and were taken on board. T! 
paid to us. Our tood was of the slightest 


sing Was as gentle as if our mothers or si: 
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and best quality; our nur- 
‘ers had attended on us. and 
our strength caine again with surprising rapidity ; bat mine was never 
such during the reminder of the war, 1s thet | could either join my 
comrades in their proceedings, or keep an accurate journal of my own. 

Under these circumstances, f wiil not waste yours. or your readers’ 
time, by attempting any narrative of events which have been already 
reeordes 
it is enough to remind you. that the army retreated on the 18th; that 
in the course of its retreat, it underwent innnmerableshardships that 
it reimbarked its last division on the dist; and once more put to sea 
onthe 4th of March. Steering down the Lakes, the fleet made for 
the coast of Mobile, and on the 7th again landed the troops on Dau- 
phin Island. In this landing I accompanied them, not as a comba- 


tant, for Lwas still too weak to think of that: but that I micht enjoy | 


larger space than could be af- 
. ray 


! 
i 
forded me on board of ship. There, then, [ continued till the intel- 


he peace reached us; and on the 27th, took shipping for 
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WINDSOR CASTLE. 
There are few who have not read or heard of the Long Walk in 


Windsor Park—one oi the most majestic avenues, perhaps, in the | 


world. It is perfectly straight, aout three miles and a half in length, 
and shaded on each side by double rows of stately trees. At the end 
of this walk there rises before you a new and magnificent entrance to 
the Castle; on the south side ; consisting ofa handsome portal, flank- 
ed by two (owes with machiolated battlements, each about one hun- 
dred feet high. 

The corner stone of this new entrance was laid by his present Ma- 
jesty, on the 12th of August, le24; ard itishence appropriately na- 
med hing Cieorge ihe Fourth’s Gate way. The towers on each side 
bear, as formerly, the geod old Engli:a tities of York and Laneaster. 
The foundetions and walls of Lie former were part of the old building 
—the latteris entirely new. in the minor details ofthis noble en- 
trance, the most scrupulous attention has been shown to what may be 
cailed the architectural costume of the olden time. Vhe numerous 
machiolations (apertures supported by cerhels or brackets, for pour- 
ing dewn melted tead and other weapous of annoyance ona besieg- 
ing enemy) are in particular strikingly characteristic, . 

Passing through thie gateway, you enter into the Great Quadran- 
cle of the palace. The change whic two years has produced here is 
truly surprising. ‘The first grand alteration which strikes the eye (as 
in viewing the exterior) is the great additional height of the edifice. 
This effect has been produced not only by the story added to the 
building, as mentioned in our former notice, (No. 211,) bit by low- 
ering the surface ofthe whole area, six, and in some places eight fee 
On the south and east sides (the only sides yet completed) there isa 
noble corridor all round, forming a gallery, which for size and splen- 
dour can have few rivals. In the south-east angle thereis a private 
entrance to the apartments appropriated to the King’s personal oecu- 
pation, which run along the whole of the easternfront. The Great 
Gallery in the corridor communicates, at different intervals, with the 
King’s apartments, and with the passages and staircase of the several 
towers. The ground floor roems of boththe south and east-sides ar 
allotted to the officers of the royal honsehold. There have been in 
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was to behold General Kean’s brigade in full march across the plain, | all, no less than three hundred and sixty-nine distinct rooms construc- 
and hurrying to the support of that which had suffered so severely.— | ted on the south and east sides. 
Genera! Kean is as brave an officeras any in the service; and beyond } 


The style of architecture exemplified in those buildings is usually 
called the Gothic; but, considering the barbarous ideas usually asso- 
ciated with that term, we think it might be more fitly déhominated 
the “‘ Decorated English of the 14th Century.” Structures erected 
in this style, as Mr. Brewer has well remarked (Introductionto the 
Beauties of England and Wales(, “ present, in the assemblage of their 
several pertections, the single surprising instance in which the middle 





the column, io iovce our Way Within the unes; and about 7) men suc- | : : : ell " 
'talia) the Freemasons consisted oi associated Sands of itinerant buil- 


here, every possible attention was | 


|, and of which I could speak only from the report of others. | 


ages were enabled to produce an excelicuce in the ornamental arts, 


, independent o; ali imitation ot the sublime simpliciyy ot Greeee and 


Rome.” That times rade and barbarous in every thing else should 
have produced such magnificent specimens ot architecture—not only 
of vast magnitude, but of most scientific and tastetul construction is 
|indeed a most astonishing anomaly. lLxamine any part of the Gothic 


failen, General Gibbs being borne mortally wounded to the rear, and | structure—its pendentive ceiling, or deep-seated groin you will re- 
' cognise at once a geometrical skiltulnessin combination, which even 


‘the mostenlightened and polished ages have not surpassed, The 
| pertection which the art of architecture singly attained in these times, 


riflemen, continued to occupy the enemys diteh. Not willing to sur- | '§ generally allowed to have been owing to the institution of Freema- 
/sonry, and to the superior honours and priveliges conterred on the 


members of that crait. According to Sir Christopher Wren ,(Paren- 
ders, who ranged trom one country to another, as they found church- 
es and castles to build, enjoyed many valuable immunities, and were 
tavoured alike by clergy and laity. Among the most remarkable of 
the privileges they enjoyed, was that of fixing their own prices of la- 
bouy, &e. Individuais o' the highest rank sought with avidity the 
honour of being admitted a memberot the crait. Sir Christopher 
Wren himselt filled the office oi Grand Master at alater period—a 
fact the more remarkabie, considering the extreme dislike (not al- 
ways to the advantage of his reputation) which he showed to the 
style of his Masonie predecessors. The Grecian style ot architect- 
ure, which Wren laloured so mueli to introduce, has almost entirely 
superseded the Gothic in this country ; but much might, we think, 
be advanced, to show that the change has neither beynin conformity 
with the taste of the people, nor with the circumstances of a northern 
ciinate. 

The Grecian sty’e is that of the glade and bower; the Gothic that 
of the mountain and forest. The one is best suited to building of one 
height, and toa mild and serene climate ; the ether to lofty fabrics in 
aregion of storms and tempests. The Grecian admits not, in strict- 

ness, of windows (the licht in Grecian buildings being admitted from 
above, and but a slender roofing trom the weather being required) ; 
| the Gothic is peculiarly adapted to their introduction, and is therefore 
the more suitable oi the two to a wintry climate like ours.—Mechanics 
| Magazine. 
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BAD FRENCH. 
| A most ridiculous incident has just oceurred at Calais; Two young 
Englishmen, crossing on Teesday, from Dover, met with some wag 
at their ina there, who had just come irom the French side, and were 
very anxious for advice as to which hotel in Calais it would be best 
for them to putup at. ‘The regue into whose hands they were de- 
livered, discovering (ist they nothing of French recommend- 
ed them to go to « s!na!l hotel—not generally known to travellers, 
but excellently good, and which any on the quay at Calais would 
show them—the sizn Oi the Petii Pot dec Chambre! From pure ig- 
norance, the victims, never perecived the meaning of the words, and 
actually, on hinéing at PMelc (very UW, aftera rough passage), an- 
cwered to the inquirics of the Commissiona?res, who beset the pier— 
‘to “ what hotel would Monsieur proceed?” ‘ The Petit Pot de Cham- 
bre;”’ producing, moreover, a card, upon which their merciless ment 
or had written forthem the name ofthe house. This jest was near 
being serious; for the Snéy of porters, commiss*enaires, and so forth— 
on whom to make the matter worse, they kept pressing their inqui- 
ries fer “the Petit Pot de Chambre,” fancied themse!ves wilfully in- 
sulted, and were within an ace oi throwing the customers of the new 
|house of entertainment into th Fortunately an English resi- 
ident, who was standing by, interfered, and reseued them from this 
| jnauspici us commencement tothe adventures of foreign travels 
But it was not without difficulty that even this gentleman was able to 
| convince theangry bystanders ofthe real state of the fact, when the 
inquirers for the Petit Pot de Chambre were forwarded to an actual 
hotel, amidst the loud laughier of the populace. 
FOUR WHALES TAKEN IN THE SHANNON. 

On Tuesday last, as some of the fishermen, living near Rea Hill, 
onthe banks of the lower Shannon, at the Clare side, about four 
miles below Carrizahoult, were pushing from the shore in their ca- 
noes, for the purpose of laying down spillers inthe usual way, they 
| observed several swellsin the water.—-On venturing to approach 
what so forcibly caught their attention, several huge substances seem- 
'ed floating along scarcely appearing above the snrface.—The canoe- 
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men fincing themselves in imminent canger, rowed with all their 
strength to get outside,in which they luckily succeeded. By this 
time it wesevident that the motion ofthe waters proceeded from 
some sea-monster of an enormous sixe, seemingly in pursuit of her- 
rings or some small fish, and a heavy fog which prevailed in the mor- 
ning, strengihened the supposition that they altogether had missed 
their reckoning. Be this as it may, in the trap of a receding tide the 
| fishermen resolved to net their visitors, "This determined on, the 
| wise men of the squadron put their heads together, when the artille- 
| ry of the quarry, the canoe-men having no other weapons on board, 
| was instantly resorted to—the charge was awfully perilous—the 
| brave fishermen, however, persevered until their prizes were stoned 
into Rea Hill Bay, when the tide being rapidly on the ebb, soon left 
‘them highand dry on the sand banks. The canoes having by this 
'Janded their crews, these hardy sons of Clare beheld with joy that 
they had secured four small whales, not altogether unlike in some 
parts the Bottle or Pike-nose Whale or Grainpus, described in Shaw’s 
Zoology, but in other respects very diferent, They have no dorsal 
fin, andare without teeth, their places being supplied with a demi-os- 
sious substance; the lower jaw is much simalter than the upper, 
which is qnite the reverse in the grampus; they have two pectoral 
nd two aylominal fins; the snout proceeds abruptly from the head 
not unlike the dolphin. The colour does not vary, the back and 
chest having the appearance ofa uniferm polished lead colour: they 
ihave each but one fistula or spout hole on the back, not far behind 
i the eye, through which they discharge enormous quantities of water 
| at intervals, causing the appearance ofa marine Jet d’eau ascending 
toa vast height in the air. The maxillary bone of the largest of these 
fish measured about three feet and a half, the fish themselves being 
| from 27 to 30 feet in length, the circumference being about 15 feet, 
land the height, when lying, being over five feet, each being in size 


t equal to six large cows: it is expected that they will produce to the 


captors from four to five tons of oil, or from 801. to 1001. worth.— 
Dublin Morning Post.—Sept. 20. 


MARY WITTENBACK. 

Murder.—This miserable woman was removed from the Court to 
the condemned cell, and her hysteric screams resounded throughout 
that part ofthe prison. Mr. Baker of the tower, who devotes much 
of his time in preparing the condemned persons in Newgate for death 
was in the cell with her, and tendered his humane advice, which 
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however, the unhappy woman appeared altogether to disregard, be- 
ing so completely bewildered, that she appeared unconscious of any 
thing, and clung in an agitated manner to the matron and one or two 
female attendants. 

The Rev. Ordinary, Mr. Cotton, in about halfan hour after, went 
to her, and pointed out the utter absence of the least chance of es- 


Mrs. Wittenback, upon recovering from the hysterics, became 
more composed, but was so excessively feeble, that the attendant p!a- 
ced her upon the bed which the apartment afforded. She then de- 
élared she deserved to die, and was anxious to employ the remaincer 
of her time in prayer, and requested some of the persons present 
would occasionally read prayers for her. The Ordinary last night 
upon taking his leave, pressed her as to the motive she could have tor 
destroying her husband. She shook her head, and bursting into tears, 
assigned as a motive, that it was jealousy—and said she would make 
a full confession in the morning. At a very early hour, the Ordinary 
and Mr. Baker were in her celi, and she joined fervently in prayers, 
after which she made a confession the purport of which was, that she 
had lived very unhappily with her husband for sometime betore his 
death, suspecting him of intriguing with other women. This preyed 
upon her mind, unti! she fancied that her suspicions were fully groun- 
ded. She then, madd +n ed with jealous rage, resolved upon revenge. 
The thought occupied her mind for two months before she hit upon 
the method; and, at length, prompted by the devil, she resolved to 
infuse poison in the flour with which she composed the dumpling. 
She purchased this poison designedly above two miles from her home 
saying tothe chemist she wished to destroy rats; she bought three- 
pence worth, and kept it concealed for a week in her room betore 
she so fatally put it into use. On that day she made a dumpling of 
suet and flour, and mixed the deadly mineral with the ingredients. 
Her husband came home to his dinner; he was in unusually good 
spirits, and addressed her very affectionately. She then says, she for 
a moment relented; but the horrid thought thet he was only dissem- 
bling flashed across her mind, and steeled her purpose.—She placed 
the poisoned food upon the table, and her husband partook very 
heartily, consuming nearly two-thirds of the dumpling. He was sud- 
denly seized with a violent nausea, and fell back in his chair, the per- 
spiration bursting from evSry pore. He exclaimed “Oh, my God, 
whata cramp Lhave gotin my stomech!” He then got up and be- 
wame sick, ‘The rest of his dreadful sufferings are already known. 
She says she ate the remainder of the pudding, with the hope that it 
would prove fatal to herself, so horror-stricken was she at the excruci- 
ating pains the poison had brought upon her husband. She declares 
she was not sensible of any thing until the day after, when she felt all 
the pangs of remorse—“ That juggling fiend which cries, | warn’d 
thee, when the deed is o’er.”’ 

She is now reconciled to her fate, and is fully sensible of the great 
enormity of her crime, declaring she has expected nothing else since 
her confinement in Newgate. 

It is not determined whether she shall be drawn on a hurdle to the 
place ofexecution, the crime of murdering a husband being Petit 
(reason, but it is believed that the practice will be dispensed with. 


SINGULAR OCCURRENCE. 

In one of the Western Counties of (England) an occurrence has 
taken place, calculated to uphold the opinion entertained by Dr. 
Johnson, to his dying hour, of the probability of supernatural appear- 
ances. 

A highly respectable family had parted with a female servant, who 
had resided with them for several years, and she immediately pro- 
ceeded to Bristol, were she entered into the service of a respectable 
tradesman. The gentleman, whose services the had quitted, had an 
only daughter, and strange to say, that from the very day the servant 
quiited the house, this young lady never entered her chamber, even 
in the middle of the noon-dey, that she did not see, or fancy that she 
saw, the girl standing, with her arms extended, on the floornear the 
middle of the room. It was in vain to reason with her on the impos- 
sibility of the thing. So powerful was the illusion under which her 
senses laboured, that she imagined she had really occular demonstra- 
tion for whatshe asserted. In vain wasshe accompanied by her 
triends into the room—still she saw the same spectacle before her, 
which at length made such a powerful impression upon her mind, 
that her health, naturally weak, began to give way, and in proper- 
tion as her bodily strength declined, the dominion of her imagination 
became more absolute. In this dilemma the aid of medicine was re- 
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shell, and in all these instances the bombs burst, though the iron shell 
was nearly two inches in thickness. 


ARCHERY FETE AT BLITHFIELD. 


The Society of Needwood Foresters having been invited to hold 
their meeting at the noble seat of Lord Bagot, on Wednesday the 5th 
inst. a fine display of fashionable equipages was seen rolling towards 
the mansion soon after 1 o’clock in every direction. The band of 
the Staffordshire militia was in attendance, and Ueno as the com- 
pany successively arrived, the most popular airs with great spirit and 
effect. 

The sports of the day commenced at 2 o’clock, and continued at 
the usual distance till 5, when the ladies repaired to the thirty yards 
butts to contend for an elegant prize given by Lord Bagot. This 
most hospitable nobleman had been particularly attentive to provide 
for the amusement of the visitors, and for this purpose, offered, in ad- 
dition to the Society’s Prizes, two; to be contended for by strangers, 
Nothing could exceed the gaiety and festivity of the social scene. 
The magnificent park in which the Archers put forth their trials of 
skill, its venerable oaks, its verdant lawns, its deep glades, and far 
opening vistas ; the variety of tents and marquees stretched on the vel- 
vet turf; the animation of the moving competitors, and the interest 
displayed by the large concourse of concourse of spectators; the live- 
ly music and the favourable state of the weather combined to render 
this fete one of the most enchanting spectacles we ever witnessed. 
Dinner was announced at 7 o’clock, to which 170 persons of rank, 
elegance, and fashion, sat down. _ It is needless to state, that it consist- 
ed of all the delicacies the season could supply. The massive display 
of plate, the great variety of choice wines, the abundance of fine fruit, 
among which were living vines, offering their clusters to the surround- 
ing guests; and all these attractions increased to the highest degree, 
by the unremitting attentions and affability of the noble host, lett no- 
thing more to be desired by the assembled company. When this ele- 
gant and bounteous repast was ended, the Secretary announced and 
distributed the prizes as follows ;— 

The first Ladies’ Prize for value (a gold Chain) to Lady Harriet 
Bagot. 

The first Gentleman’s ditto (a Snuff-box), to the Hon. Heneage 
Legge. 

The second Ladies’ 
Miss Anson. 

The second Gentleman’s ditto (a Sandwich box), to Colonel New- 
digate. 

The prizes offered by Lord Bagot for strangers were— 

A pair of ear-rings, won by Miss Gresley. 
A gold pencil case, won by Mr. Gresley. 

The prize for ladies at thirty yards (a very elegant gold bracelet,) 
was adjudged to Miss Caroline Boothby. 

The Society’s Prize at sixty yards for the arrow nearest to the cen- 
tre of the gold during the season, was a cameo brooch, and was award- 
ed to Miss Anson. — 

A lively Ball, in the graceful movements of which the large party 
enjoyed themselves till midnight, closed this truly festive entertain- 
ment. Among the party we noticed—The Earl and Countess of 


*rize for Hits (a Clasp with carbuncles) to 


Shrewsbury, the Earl and Countess of Errol, the Countess Dowager | 


of Farnham, Earl Talbot, Lady Cecil Talbot and family, the Earl of 
Dartmouth, Lord and Lady Mark Kerr and Miss Kerr, the Countess 
St. Antonio, Lord and Lady Waterpark, Mr. and the Miss Cavendish’s, 
Lord and Lady Stafford, &c. Kc. 





From the John Bull.—“he following specimen of French English 
has been handed to us by a gentleman just arrived from the continent 
—we subjoin the French annonce of M. Deleroix, who is universally 
allowed to be a man of good scents living in Bond-street, London, af- 
ter which our readers wiil find the translation by a French hand, 
which is printed on the opposite side of the hand-bill—like our West 
Indian notes of invitation, we have deposited the original at the Bull- 
Office, for it appears so like a burlesque that it is absolutely necessary 
to prove its authenticity to make it as laughable to our readers as it lias 
been to ourselves. 

“SAVON DE PALME. 
De la Fabrique de J. Delcroix, Parfumeur detla Famille Royale, a 
Londres. 
“Ce Savon est fabrique et prepare avec de l’huile extraite des a- 





sorted to in vain, andat length the professional attendants, feeling 
convinced that her malady was to be attributed solely to the baleful 
operations of a heated imagination upon a weak mind. determined 
to try the experiment of opposing reality to fiction. The girl who had 
quitted their service was accordingly sent for, unknown to the young 
lady, who was by this time grown so weak as to require to be sup- 
ported, even in the slight exertion of crossing her father’s drawing- 
room. 

Every particular as to the position in which the young lady usually 
saw the vision having been well ascertained, as soon as the girl arri- 
ved they conducted her to the bed-room of her former young mistress, 
and placed her exactly in the position which had been described to 
them as that in which the young lady declared that she continually 
saw her whenever she entered the chamber. 

She received her instructions also as to the line of conduct she was 
to adopt, the object being to let the patient first imagine that she saw 
a spectre, and then, by undeceiving her upon the spot, to impress her 
mind with the conviction that it was the servant in reality whom she 
had always seen. With this view, as soon as every thing was arrang- 
ed in proper order, with the mother of the lady on one side, and the 
Doctor on the other, they supported their fair burden into the apart- 
ment. Scarcely however, had they all three passed the threshold 
of the door, when the young lady, casting a heavy glance towards the 
spot where she usually saw the appzrition, shrieked with terror, then 
flinging herself convulsively into her mother’s arms, she exclaimed, 
‘Great God! there are two of them,” and almost instantly expired. . 


Congelation.—It is a well known fact, that water, though it con- 
iracts by cold, and expands by heat, will, while it isin the very 
act of freezing, suddenly expand, and that with such an enormous 
force as to burst the strongest metal shells, and rend rocks asunder. 
In fact, no resistance can withstand the expansive power of water in 
the act of freezing. By a computation of the expansive force cg freez- 
ing water, made by the Florentine Academicians, from the bursting 
of astrong brass globe, in which they froze the inclosed water, it was 


mandes du fruit du palmier, (cet arbre originaire de la cote de Gui- 
nee et de Vile du Cap-Vert, a ete transplante a la Jamaique-Barbade 
et dans plusieurs iles-occidentales) ; cette huile est particulierement 
appreciee par les natifs de l’Asie, comme adoucissante, fortifiante et 
preservant la peau de la chaleur ardente du soleil. 


gelures et gercures. 

‘Le Savon de Palme al’odeur agreable du giroflier jaune, ce qui 
ejoute a son incomparable qualite; sa couleur, parla delicatesse de 
sa composition, peut se changer et devenir un peu plus pale, mais il 
n’en conserve pas moins ses qualites. Ce Savon qu’en emploie ordi- 
nairement pour la toilette sert pareillement a l’usage de la barbe, et 
il est reconnu par ses effets, pour le premier Savon de |’ Europe. 

“‘Nota. Aucun desdits Savons ne sera veritable s'il n’est signe dk 


“J. DELCROLX. 


la Place, No. 223, a Leuze. 


On y trouve Savon On trouve aussi a leur fabriqnes 
De Windsor blanc | des Pommades de differentes 
Windsor brun qualites, 
De la Meque | A la Rose 


Aromatique emolient Au Jasmin 


Violet A VOrange 
Palme A la Vanille 
Eau de Cologne Aux Mille Fleurs 
| Aux Bouget du Roi 
A la Violette.” 


So much for M. Delcroix—now for his translation :-— 


“PALM SOAP, 
Manufactured and Sold by J, Delcroix, Parfwmer to the Royal Famity, 
London. 
“The Palm Soup is compounded and prepared with oil taked out 
of almonds of the palm-fruit (this tree original of Guinec-rib and green 





proved, that the expansive power of a spherule of water, only one 
inch in diameter, was sufficient to overcome a resistance of more than 
27,000 Ibs. or 13 1-2 tons. ‘The same is proved by Maj. Edward Wil- 


cap-Island, transplanted in Barbad-Jamaique and many western Is- 
lands) ; this oil softening, strengthening and preserving the skin of ar- 


Where may be had May also be had made by saine 
White Windsor Soap Pomatums of variores qualities 
Brown Windsor to the 
Mecca Soap Rose 
Purple aromatic emollient Jasmine 
Palm Soap Orange 
Water of Cologne West indian nut 

Mil flower 


King’s nosegay 
Violet ” 

Whether this may be called literal or liberal we do not pretend to 
say—as a genuine morceau it is unequalled. 





WEST INDIAN SLAVERY. 
From the same. 

In the course of our observations upon the actual state of the Slave 
population in the West Indies we have often had occasion to illustrate 
our remarks by authenticated documents, proving and shewing that 
the oppressed and wretched blacks were—barring the hateful name of 
Slave—infinitely better off, if not than our free labouring population, 
at least, than they themselves would be, if emancipated. 

We have received a letter from a correspondent in the West Indies, 
enclosing a collection of invitation cards issued in Antigua by the 
slaves on seueral estates, of which the following is an “ inventory.” 
The originals will be left at the office of John Bull until next Wed- 
nesday, and shewn to any sceptical philanthrophist. 

1.—A Note, doubled cocked-hat-wise. 

“To Miss Hampson.—Mr. Dixzar and Jerr will be happy of Miss 
Hampson’s company for Saturday, to take tea and spend the evening 
at Weer’s Estate.” 

I1.—Embossed Card in an envelope, addressed to Miss Tritiand,— 

Printed. 

“Mr. J. Cuarves solicits the favour of your company Saturday 
17th March, to spend the evening at Friar’s Hill. 

“Miss TritTanp.” “T). Martin, Steward.” 

IL.—A similar embossed Card to Miss Joun ; and 
IV .— Another to Miss Harney—well written. 
No. V.—Embossed Cnrd with Cupids and Nymphs, &c., 

Miss Lypia Hampson. 

Ross. 

* Gentlemen of 2d Regiment request the favour of your anttendance 
on Monday evening, 7th instant 


gddressed to 
Musical entertainment in honour of General 









Miss 
Lydia Hampson. 


No. VI. 

“Mr. Joun Juxin’s compliments to Miss Levy Hampsow, and shall 
he happy of her company to spend the evening and take tea on Dono- 
van’s estate, the 14th of October. 

** Tickets to be delivered at the door.” 

No. VIL. 

Miss Ricwarps and Miss Mitts solicit the favor of Miss Trittanp 
| Miss Joun, Miss Harney, and Miss Bennerr’s compauy on Salurday 
17 March, to take tea with her at Witnianmés Farm. 

Addressed—“ The Ladies at Belle Vue.” 

For an analysis of these dingy dandies take the following: 

Mr. Charles, who invites Miss Harney, Miss John, and Miss Tri. 
tand toa party at Friar’s bill, and D. Martin, the Steward, are both 
black slaves; and the ladies of the Belle Vue are precisely of the same 
caste and complexien Miss Richards and Miss Milis are also slaves 
but on another estate. 

The Trittands and the Harneys appear to be ultra fashionables, for 
it appears that they have two invitations for the same night. 

The musical entertainment in honour of the Governor, was given 
by the free black, brown, and yellow gentlemen, whoare Sergeants 
in the 2d Regt. of Island Militiz, but the card is addressed to a slave. 

On these oecasions the ladies dress in the gayest silks and satins, 
muslins. pearls, feathers, and flowers, and pink, or blue, or yellow 
shoes. ‘The Gentleman in blue coats, white waistcoats, and the rest 
black—artificial black we mean—kerseymere or silk. as the case may 
be; but some exquisites wear white kerseymere, or coarse white silk 
breeches, and stockings, with neckcloths round their throats which 


r 





‘“‘ Dans les climats du nord, on s’en sert pour se preserver des en- 


“Depot des Savons chez Delcroix, Freres, Parfumeurs, Vis-a-Vis | 





would make a Brummell jealous. 
| Quadrilles and waltzes are the order of dance, and for the flirting, 
| and fanning. and feasting, they even out-do their envied white breth- 
|ren of the highest ranks. As for any parity between them and the 
agriculturtsts, or manufacturers, or even domestic servants in England, 
there is actually none. Itis clear that the word slave isthe grgat ob- 
jection to the system as carried onin the West Indies, and Gd for- 
bid that Englishmen ever should lose their abhorrence for the term, 
—but for the system, we have no doubt that a change in it would be 
as destructive to the comforts of the labourer as ruinous to the inter- 
| ests of the master. In all societies there must be advantages and dis- 
| advantages peculiar to each, and although the master ofa slave com 
| munity may possess the power of punishment, he has also, and exer 
! cises it too—a patriarchal government which rewards as well as cor 
rects, and which it is his interest as well as his pleasure to use for the 
promotion ofthe comfort and happiness of those who depend, no! 
/ more on him, than he on them.’ 





HIDE AND SEER. 
[ Another version. | 
Among the innumerable lovers of the scenery of Devonshire, thers 
are many who have never seen or heard of the Castle of Berry- 
Pomeroy. Its situation is so retired, so undiscoverable without 
cuide, that it is no wonder if many a party of tourists has passed it- 
very entrance without being aware that an object so well worthy thei 
| attention was at hand. The situation of the ruin is as singular as |) 
, is beautiful. Ata short distance from Totness, a narrow lane diverges 
| from the main road, at the extremity of which is a gate and palisade, 
| so high,as to prevent the visitor from forming any idea of what is to be 
seen beyond. Entrance being afforded by the gate keeper, the traveller 
descends a steep path, which winds between two wooded hills, till he 
finds himself at the bottom of a deep dell, circular as a basin, the sides 
of which are feathered with every variety of foliage up to their very 
| summits. In the centre of this dell, rises an insulated conical hill, and 
} on its top towers the majestic ruins of the Castle of Berry-Pomeroy 
| So deep is the valley, that the highest pinnacle of the ruin is beneath 
‘the level of the high road. The harmony of tint between the ruin and 
| the foliage, which surrounds and overspreads it, is exquisite. Dark 





; 1 ‘ | dent heat of the sem, particularly is into te highest estimation amongst | masses of ivy, and the lighter verdure of the ash and the birch, contrast 
liams, of the Royal Artillery, from the experiments he made in bnrst- r 


ing thick bomb shells, by freezing water in them, as may be seen in 
the Edin. Philos. Trans., vol. 2. Huygens, to try the force with which 
it expands, filled a cannon with water, and then exposed it to the 
cold, after closing the mouth and vent so that no water could escape ; 
and in 12 hours the water froze and burst the cannon. Maj. Williams 
filled thick iron bomb shells of all sizes with water, and plugged the 
fuze hole close up, and exposed them to the strong freezing air of the 
winter; and though he drove in the plugs as had as asledge could 
force them, they were all thrown out by the expansion of the frozen 
water, like a ball shot by gunpowder to the danas of 500 feet 
though they were 3 Ib. weight. He then screwed the plugs in, and 


| asiatic nation. 


“ Inhabitings the north climes make use of it to the end that re- 
move the chilblains and chops. 

“The Palm Soap has the agreeable fragrance of yellow clove-tree, 
that increase its incomparable quality: delicate composition of this 
Soap can to alter aud some whiten his colour, but he conserve yet its 
qualitie this article of the toilet is of use again for Shaving; aud he is 
knew by its effects the best european Soap. 

“ He is sold much with MM. Parfumers, London. 

“It chould be noticed none of this Soaps Wil be genuine if no sign- 
ed with his name. J. DELCROIX. 





furnished them with hooks or barbs to lay hold of the inside of the* 


“ Depot for Soaps at Bothers Delcroix, Parfumers, over-against the 
Square, No. 223, Leuze. 


finely with the gray hue of the mouldering walls. ‘The spacious apart 
ments, which were once the abode of comfort and luxury, are now 
| unable to afford a shelter from the storms of the sky. ‘The long trailing 
| weed, and the clustering ivy, are the only hangings the walls can now 
| boast: the stars are their midnight lamps; the winds of heaven their 
only music. The ground is carpeted by soft and verdant turf; and the 
wood anemone springs in profusion on every side. A fine stream of 

water runs ronnd the base of the hill, and on # is a water-mill, placed 
| as if purposely to contrast its hnmble comfort. with the aptperery 
grandeur of the ruin which towers above it. The right time to behol« 


veloped in the shadows of evening, and the castle alone stands radiant 





this scene is just before sun-set, when the lower part of the dell is en- 


in the sunlight. Then, while the birds are yet singing their even-song. 
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and the brook makes music with them, ~ ope, may be geen. = 
horse, descending the steep path whic leads to or ng; and his 
daughter, gracetul and beeutiiul as evening, is tending er flowers, ba 
the garden which slopes down to the stream: or her voice may 
heard, echoing up the hill, to warn the children who are at play among 
he ruins, that the sun is setting and it is time to come home. Never 
: as situation more retired than this ; for there is no accessto it, but by 
be ate, of Which the miller keeps the key. Yet, as parties of strangers 
: » ctimes visit the castle, and as on these occasions the beautiiui girl 
Thave mentioned is sometimesobliged to act as guide, she has acquired 
: address iree trom awkward shyness, and as gracetul as it is modest. 
AS a child, Mary was the gayest of the gay; and her parents let her 
un wild, and amuse her litle life as sie would. Kut when she was 
abet seventeen, a sudden und remarkable change took place She 
Joved and was beloved ; but, being somewhat spoiled by indulgence, 
and too young and giddy to make a right use ot her power, she trifled 
avith her lover, offended him, and while boasting ot herinfluence and 
meditating some new exertions ot it, she was struck dumb by receiving 
a letter from her iover, announcing his departure from Dartmouth as 
a sailor, and bidding her tarewetl. Mary never got over the shock. 
She never complained, for she knew that she had brought ber sorrow , Se rr 
on herself; she never mentioned his name, nor did ber parents speak The following character of this distinguished vocalist, is from the 
of kim; but they tried by iresh induigence to win bac ber smies, | Supplement to the Norwich Mereury, which contains an elaborate 
and lighten her heavy heart. ‘but Mary no longer liked, or weul¢ | account ot the Grand Musical Festival just concluded. | 
accept indulgence. She was humbled ; and she seemed to Agdcomiort | It will now be almost universally conceded, that this great inger | 
in being as unlike as possible to what she ha tormeriy been. She has possessed more diverse talent in higher periection than any 
became industrious, grave, and womanly, She took eare oj the little | other singer perhaps that ever lived. His throat is an organ of more 
ones; she assisted her mother; and the only amusement she seemed varied power, more extensive compass, and ‘more astonishing 
to care for, was to set the children to play hide-and-seek at the castle. | flexibility, if we may determine by the songs written tor the per- 
In vain did her parents sigh ior the sound of her light .aghter: she | foriners of the several ages of the musical world, by the masters of 
was gentle; but it was plain that she could no longer be gay . _ | the times in which they lived. His mind is rich with the stores of 
One day, a large perty arrived to view the castle, ‘Phe miller | science—his imagination bold and vivid. 
was gone to Totness, and iis wile was busy; so Mary took the Key, | The invention of Stephen Storace, who wrote the opera of 
and acted as gujde. She ieit tne gate open, as she thought her fatber Mahmoud expressly to give the town the first specimen of Mr. Bra- 
might return while she was in the ruin. He did return, and impa- | ham’s ebility, was exhausted in the search after such combinations 
tiently sought his wife; and witha countenance of astonishment as- | of notes as should bring together all possible difficulties. Sti, how- 
ed who had arrived, and were Mary was. Being told that she was ever, the fancy and the execution ot the periormer completely dis- 
with a party of strangers at the castle, and that no remarkable visitor tenced the labour, research, and contrivance ot the composer, great 
was among them, he related an extraordinary tale. He was descend- | as they were acknowledged to be, and stimulated as they must be 
ing the path jast above the mill, when he heard a rustling among the | supposed to have been by the merits of the person tor w hom he 
jeaves, and looking thet way, le saw a man stealing pee bebind the | was at work. Mr. B. not only went through Storace’s elaborate 
trees, evidently wishing to avoid notice. / The miller called; but no | passages with a degree of force and iacility surpassing every thing 
answer being returned, he jumped from his horse and pursued the in- | that had been before heard, but he super-added notes and embellish- 
ruder, who once turned his head, and then fled faster than the miller’ ments which at once established him in a rank pre-emiment to all 
could pursue. Yet the glimpse which he had obtained of the face, | that contemporary judges had been accustomed to regard as greatest 
urged the good man to greater speed; for it seemed the face of Mary’s | and best in the florid style, which the opera of Mahmoud was prin- 
lover. After@fruitfnl chase, the miller paused, and thought it best to | cipally composed to display. . 
hasten home to ask his wife’s advice. She felt certain of her hus-| We repeat, in order to impress our readers most completely with 
ban’s having mistaken the identity of the person; for George was not | ovr opinion, that, taken as a whole, we consider Mr. Braham to be 
to return these many month’s; and as for his having a sailor’s jacket | the most accomplished singer it has fallen to the lot ot the present, 
on, so many sailors came up from Dartmouth, that that fact told noth-| or perhaps of any generation of men to hear. We would impress 
ing. However, the dear child must not be left to be alarmed by anv this opinion, because, greatest as he is, there is no instance that 
trespasser, and her husband must make as much haste as he could up! comprises such various powers and such singular splendid faults ; 
the hill. The miller was still breathless, but he delayed no longer | and, secondly, because we feel that it is not in the reach of criticism 
than to agree with his wife that nota syllable should be said to Mary |to diminish the amazing reputation among all ranks of hearers, 
about the adventure. He kept a sharp look out, as he followed the that Mr. Braham has, by incessant study, the most laborious exer- 
winding path up the hill. Gnee he thought, but he could not be sure, | cise of his talents in the service of the public, continued so long to 
that he sawa man standing in the shadow of the ruin; but when he | deserve. bs 
veached the spot, no one was there. Themhe heard the tone of » , fs intonetion is astonishingly perfect when the prodigious volume 
cruff voice very near. The miller turned quickly round an anglé dfucf his voce is fally es‘imated—when the heart-reading pathos, to 
the building, and seized om a man who stead with his back to hem. | produce whicli he sometimes sssiimietes Sie sauddermg Weimuious | 
It proved to be a gentleman of the party, and the good man wagobli-|tones almost to the actual expression of the most natural grief— 
zed to apologise, again and again, in the best words he could find ; | when the loud, earpiercing, animating sounds with winch he invests 
und to make the most ofhis certainty of a trespasser being at hend. ja call to glory, are remembered—when the ‘ssp.red, pure, consoling 
Jnckily, his daughter was not present to witness so unusual an exer-| words of adoration, or thanksgiving, united in his melody—when 
tion of the good man’s energies. When she car, up with the rest | the tenderness of his amatory airs and the volant lubricity of his 
ofthe party, she offered the keys to her father, stying, her mother | astonishing execution he brought to recollection,—our readers will 
wanted her; but, to her surprise, the miller forbade her to leave him. | at once acknowledge the superiority of, his intonation. When the 
"The mysterious stranger appeared no more that day: andthe only | ear and the judgment are liable to such immoderate disturbance, 
effect ofthe apparition was, to make Mary’s parents determine never | not only from the strain upon the functions merely physical, but 
to lose sight of her, never to allow her to ascend the hill by herself, {also from the workings of the imagination and of the passions, to 
till they should hear some certain intelligence of George. [twas no| preserve the tune so generally correct as Mr. Braham has done, 
difficult task to keep Mary in sight, without her being aware that she | bespeaks an original strength of organ, and an acquired facility of 
‘was watched. For many days no strangers arrived,and Mary was|using such organ, that cannot but be truly wondertul to every ob- 
fully occupied at home, and found in her pretty garden, ail the re-} server who has attended to the facts we have enumerated in their 
laxation she wanted. Then rainy weather came, and there was no} extent, and to the habits and powers of others in this particular. 
tamptation to go out. Most singers have one note which, in spite of the most sedulous 
The first fine day, after a week of rain, was market-day at Totness, | exertion of care and practice, remains almost uniformly defective. 
and the miller’s wife mounted her horse to go tothe town. She had Perhaps the rule applies more completely to females. Of this fausse 
never believed that the apparition, which troubled her husband, was | note, however, there is no trace in Mr. Braham that we have been 
‘ieorge himself. She was far from being convinced that he had seen } able to discover. 
wny one; or, ifhe hed, it waseither some servant belonging to the This astonishing performer indeed had the possession of all the at- 
strangers, ora sailor, who chose to see the ruin without feeing the | tributes of tone, power, sweetness, brilliancy, and adaptation to all 
gile-keeper. Whoever it might be, the danger seemed over, as he | the degrees of sentiment and passion, and evento national manner- 
had never returned. So the good dame did not trouble herself to tell ism. ‘The very variety of which he is capable, infected his whole 
her husband the hour of her departure ; but, leaving Mary plenty of | performance, rendered the pleasure of his audience uncertain and 
«mployment, she trotted off, unnoticed by the miller. Mary sat down | unstable, frequently dissappointing the ear at the very moment of its 
to her work, but was soon interrupted by the children. most intense and fervent expectation, and too commonly by disturb- 
“Mary! you have not played with us ever since the day the last ing the sympathy, it destroyed a great part of the effect. To increase 
company came; do take us up to the castle.” power he makes his tone sometimes coarse, and is very apt to quit 
“Tam busy, my dears, but you can go by yourselves. notes in an abrupt and unfinished state by sudden stops and instant 
take the key, you can unlock the great door.” terminations of words and of the tone. Hence it is, that we seldom 
“But you can do your work this afternoon, when the sun is gone enjoy from hearing the fine flow of tranquil delight that attended the 
down; and we have not had such a fine day as this for a week.” performance of Mr. Harrison. 
“Very true,” said Mary; “and I will go with you just for half-an-]} Mr. Braham’s conception is rich and luxuriantly fertile. When we 
hour.” speak of, conception, we mean to describe that power of mind which 
So she tied on her bonnet, and carried the youngest child up the apprebends the full intentions of the poet and the composer as well 
‘eep hill, while the others ranon before. ‘The children were full of | as the power of invention displayed in the combination of ornamental 
play ; they climbed the broken walls, and called to their sister to passages. He enters into every composition with a glow of sensibi- 
Jiimp them down again. They laughed at their own little feats, and lity that gives it the strongest efficiency, and calls into full activity all 
when they looked in Mary’s face, she smiled kindly at them; but} his own natural qualifications. He is always under the influence of 
then she remembered the time when she was as merry as they, and enthusiasm. But he seldom continues for any duration of time to 
she sighed. When she and the children were tired of climbing and satisfy, because he always outstrips tae feelings and fancy of auditors. 
Jumping, they sat down, and the little ones pulled off her bonnet and | Hence to speak generally, his imagination sometimes has wanted that 
“tuck it all round with wood anemones; and then she remembered simplicity of design and that purity of execution which are the cha- 
who had done the same thing, in the same j lace, a year before, and | racteristics of the finest taste. 
ile tears came into her eyes. After a while, the children besought| When we come to speak of his elocution and his execution, we 
her to play at hide-and-seek with them, and she did so. She hid! may saythat Mr. B. is eminently articulate ; not a syllable is lost to 
herself with all oper caution, and burst from her hiding-place to | the hearers. He is bold, nervous, and as emphatic es consists with 
“atch her little playmates, whose shouts of glee echoed through the | the fervour of his feeling. His recitative is particularly masterly. 
»uilding. Nothing could be finer than was his execution generally. “He 
“ And now I must go,” said she, at last; “Iam sure I have been | flew through the whole compass of his voice with the smoothness 
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she thought she had been mistaken, and again began her search, a- 
midst the most profound stilness. With stealthy pace she approach- 
ed the corner, ready to spring away at the first alarm. No alarm was 
given, and the coat flap was no longer visible. She drew nearer and 
nearer, touched the wall, and, pushing back her bonnet, bent her 
head forward and forwarder, and at length fairly turned the corner. 
She caught some one, bnt it was not John or Charles: no, it was, 
as she thought, George himself. Mary screamed and sunk on the 
ground, — the vision was no more. 

~ * * * ‘Time rolled on, and the cold hand of death was gra- 
dually stealing over Mary’s frame, ior the scene at the casile, and the 
deaihly hand that then smote her cheek, had withered her like the 
autumn blast, when late on a tempestuous night, an unknown visi- 
tant knocked at the door. His message was briei—it was to bear 
the last sigh of George to his Mary, who had perished in e¢ distant 
clime, at the moment of the visiou ! Mary gave one shriek,wh'ch was 
answered by the low murmurs of the wind through the castle, and 
her spirit fled forever! A.P.C. 


MR. BRAHAM. 








Ilere, John, 


ore than half-an-kour with you.” 
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rily possesses over the judgment. Mr. Braham is muth too sensible 
a man to derive any satisfaction from the complimentary distraction 


of his followers, however numerous they may be. He is, we repeat, 
master of every style. Not to admit this perfection in its fullest 
aeceptation, would be to deprive him of a part of his honours; and 
if he has rendered up himself to a luxuriance of ornament, to a 
degree of passionate expression a little above the colouring of truth, 
or if he has vitiated the purity of his taste, and the uniformity of 
his manner, by a ico commingling of the style of the church, 
the Italian and the English theatre, the orchestra and the chamber. 
it has been from a want of recollecting that the public judgment is 
formed by the stfidy of suck eminence as his own, and that, while 
it is his profession to“administer to the pleasure of the age, it was his 
duty to preserve, and with such talents it was certainly given him to 
exalt, the dignity of his art. 

‘The anaiogy between the human voice and instruments is so slight 
as to convey scarcely any idea at all of resemblance asto tone The 
oboe, clarionet, or bassoon, were those of whose quality Mr. Brabam 
partakes, though certainly it has far more richness, brilliancy, and re- 
finement, than any of them. At its sweetest it rarely loses a slight 
approximation to reediness, and at all times it retains its peculiar pro- 
perties. The whele compass of his voice is nineteen notes, and if 
not all of equal strength, they yet differ so little in power perceptibly 
to the auditor, that it seems as if the singer could at pleasure produce 
any given quantity of tone, from pianissimo to fortissimo, upon any 
one of them. Mr. B. ean take his falsette upon any note from D to 
A at pleasure, and the junction is so nicely managed, that it is im- 
possible to distinguish at what point he substitutes the falsette for the 
natural note, ere is, nevertheless, an obvious departure from the 
exact natural tone as he rises in the highest notes (A B C or D), to 
the peculiar quality which distinguishes the falsette. But Mr. B. has 
assimilated the two in their general colour and bearing with much 
more success than any other performer who made such extensive use 
of both ; and his voicmg may be pronounced to be sui generis, of its 
own proper cast, from the lowest to the highest note of his comipass. 

Whoever has heard Mr. Braham sing the first line of “ Walt her 
angels, thro’ the skies,” (from Jeptha), and recollects such first line 
separately and apart from the rest of the song, will have heard the 
perfection of bis tone, and will probably admit that he cam produce 
sounds breathin a adoration, and fervent piety, sounds most 
touching and fuli of beatity. Wheever has heard him in the reeita- 
tive preceding this air, as generally sung, ‘“‘ Deeper and deeper still,” 
will have listened to as extraordinary changes of tone, expressing re- 
morse, hesitation, the deepest anguish and despair, awe, heart-rending 
yet firm and resolute obedience to Divine power and justice, bitter 
thoughts urging to the very confines of madness, and finally, the shud- 
dering horror of pronouncing a sentence which fulfils an oath to hea- 
ven and sacrifices all earthly hope of happiness. We can select no 
single specimeu which assembles so considerable a portion of the light 
and shadow of the colouring of tone (if we may borrow such a term) 
as this admirable recitative and air. In the order of musical effects 
it ranks (as we have said before), with the finest efforts of Mrs. Sid- 
dons in the drama. 

Mr. Braham’s tone in’divisions was once perhaps more pure and 
unvaried than that which he employs in any other part of his singing. 
It is the vice of common performers, nor is it absolutely confined to 
that rank, to change the tone in passages of agility by closing or open- 
ing the throat or the mouth, in order to evade ‘iffculties, or to in- 
crease or diminish Gre degrees of loudness. Not unfrequently we 
hear a divis'on "hic begins upon one vowel carried through tw6 or 
three others, in ordef vo tactiliate the periormanvce of-the paseaee 
Mr. Braham was generally tree from all these deformities, because 
nothing within the province of rapid execution presents any diffiedhy 
tohim. His errors in the substitution of one tone for another are er- 


rors of judgment or of feeling, caught probably from some eariy and 
peculiar association. 





PRESENTATION OF THE NEW COLOURS 


To the Royal Marines, by the Lard High Admiral. 

The following are’ correct particulars of this interesting speetacie, 
From the ceremony having cohen place within the interior of the mili- 
tary square, very few persons could see them to advantage :— 

The Duke of Clarence, onhis arrival on the ground, was received 
as Lord High Admiral, with a salute of nineteen guns from the brigade 
of Royal Marine Artillery, under the command of first Lieutenant 
Maule, and a general salute trom the troops, consisting of a troop of 
dragoons, two battalions of the line, and the battalion of Royal Ma- 
rines, drawn up in the centre. His Royal Highness, after receiving 
the salute, repaired to the right of the brigade, accompanied by a nu- 
merous staff, minutely inspecting frontaitd rear, after which ceremony 
her Royal Highness the Duchess of Clarence came on the ground ina 
curricle and pair, driven by the Earl of Darnley, and accompanied by 
the Princess Carlotta, Lady Darnley, Miss Fitzclarence, and a gallant 
band of Gentlemen and Ladies. 

After this the Marines formed three sides of a square, and other 
troops closed on the right and left, when their Royal Highnesses, 
with an immense assemblage of beauty and fashion, came into the 
centre of the square, when the guard of honour for that day, under 
Captain Fraser of the Ist Royals closed up and completed the square, 
when his Royal Highness the Lord High Admiral proceeded to the 
ceremony of presenting the new colours, which were then borne by 
Lieut.-Colonel Pasley of the Royal Engineers, and Lieut.-Colone! 
Thackwell of the 15th Hussars. Colonel Savage fronted the Duke, 
surrounded by his officers, and the two second Lieutenants in advance 
with the old colours. From each company on the ground, not only 
of the Marines but each corps present, the Duke commanded a segjeant 
corporal, and private, to be brought within the square to witness the 
ceremony of presenting the colours, and in orderthat they might com- 
municate to their comrades the sentiments his Royal Highness enter- 
tained with respect to the corpsunder his peculiar care and protection 

These arrangements having been made, the Lord High Adufiral 
spoke to the following effect. ‘The tone in which his Royal Highness 
addressed them, was distinct and audible, but from the continual 
flapping of the colours in the wind, it was now and then impossible to 
catch with sufficient correctnesshis Royal Highness’s words. 

He stood before them, he said, that day, by the command of our 
gracious Sovereign, to present them a new pair of colours. In so 
doing, he felt peculiar and very great happiness, both in his station of 
Lord High Admiral, and as a General of Marines. He had been in- 

















timate with the corps of Royal Marines now for a period of nearly 40 
years, andhad been, he might almost say, born and bred amongt 


_“O, don’t go yet, Mary.” cried little John, “Iam to hide this 
“ine, and you must stay till I have my turn.” 

“ Well, just one turn more, and then I must go.” 
_ Sothe children hid themselves; and Mary, having given notice 
‘othem to keep close, began her cautious search. She had by this 
ime caught the spirit of the game, and was almost as intent upon it 


and speed of light. The hearer felt no disturbance from the want|them. The feelings he therefore must have at being made the instru- 
of facility or from the fear of failure. ‘There was no imaginable | ment ofthe Royal approbation of their heroic, glorious, and victori- 
combination of notes, however various or protracted—no sort of| ous conduct, he left for them to imagine, for he could not express 
grace in use among singers, which Mr. Braham could not (at a some-| them. Standing here, not among soldiers alone, but surrounded by 
what earlier period perhaps than the —— have expressed in the noble and the enlightened, it would be foolish in him to recapitu- 
almost any manner that was desired. His knowledge of the science | late the history of this country. It appeared, from the earliest histo- 


of music is not less complete, and his acquaintance with the works 
of composers in all styles, and of all ages, is as universal as that of 
any other singer in existence. 

Mr. Braham, then, is a master of art, though, had his natural 
endowments and scientific acquirements been less, it is perhaps true 
that he would have been greater, because less power of variety 
would certeinly have rendered him more perfect and more pleasing. 
We refer all his splendid faults to the influence which so fervid an 
imagination, when it is ministered tu by unlimited facility, necess 


“s her little brothers: she kept a watchful eye on all sides ; she lis- 
“ned for every little noise; and trod as softly, as if there was any 
‘ar of a step so light as her’s being heard. She fancied that the chil- 
ren had chosen to hide in a different part of the building from that 
where they had previously played, though equally near to the goal. 
» lat way she turned, and, presently, she saw, behind a corner, the 
“ap ofa coat. She gave notice, of having seen it, and ran to the 
soal, but no one followed. She called again, but no one came out: 

















rical records of the country, that at the time of Julius Cesar he had 
found us a brave, hardy, and maritime people, determined to die in 
support of our rights and privileges, devotely loyal and enthusiastical- 
lybrave. The same spirit of freedom had descended through all gene- 
rations, unchan ed, and unchangeable, and he trusted to God a similar 
determination would “to the last syllable of recorded time,” influ- 
ence the feelings and determine the actions of the people of this coun- 





try. From our situation, as an island, it was hardly necessary to say 
that our best and chiefest defence had ever been our maritime forces, 
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and as long as this Island shall continue to show its head above the 
surrounding waters, her best defence will be found in the same source 
of national greatness and honour, His Royal Highness said, that in 
the reign of Charles II. there had existed in this country maritime re- 
giments, but the first time they were mentioned as marines, was in the 
Eepateines of Sir George Rooke, in 1704, where it was stated that they 
alone, of all his Majesty’s Land Forces, were the only corps who, ac- 
ting under the Prince of Hesse, successfully stormed the important 
fortress of Gibraltar. He had read the original dispatch of Sir George 
Rooke, with that degree of attention which the performance of so glo- 
rious an exploitas it recorded deserved, and with high feelings of pride 
did his bosom glow at the proud record of the valour and bravery of | 
the Marines, in securing for this country one of its most important ac- 
uisitions—a fortress which had since been def*nded successfully b 

the British arms, against the combined efforts of Europe to wrest it 
from us. Had the Marine corps performed no other service, the coun- 
try must ever remember with gratitude their conduci at Gibraltar.— 
His Royal Highness briefly adverted to several engagements, general 
and otherwise, in which the Marine corps had distinguished themselves 
whether acting conjointly with seamen, or others of his Majesty’s 
land forces: in all these they had displayed the same determined cour- 
age and resolute bravery. His Royal Highness then alluded to the 
wars of succession, during the reign of Queen Ann, during which they 
had, by their exertions, contributed to the establishment of his (the 
Duke of Clarence’s) family on the throne of these realms. For these 
great and glorious services he felt a particular gratitude to them—a | 
gratitude in which he felt confident he might say the people of this 

country participated. His Royal Highness then mentioned their con- 

duct in several engagements against the French, and during the peri- 

od of the American war, particularly at Lexington and Bunker’s Hill; 

in the latter two battalions of Marines had been engaged, and in the 

former the fire was so hot, that a regiment of the line, leading the ad- 

vance to storm the American lines, had given way, and allowed the 

Marines to take the front, which they defended most giorious'y. His 

Royal Highness enumerated their several exploits in India, and du- 

ring the late wars, concluding by adverting to their last achievement, 

at Algiers. ‘Throughout this entire series of engagements, they had 

proved not less injuri us, by their gallant services, to the enemies of 
Great Britain, than advantageous to the country they had so heroically 
served, 

His Royal Highness then ordered the new banners to be unfurled, 

and directing the attention of the Corps to the devices on them, 

gave a description of them as follows:—During the last reign, em- 
blems were unknown in this country, on the colours borne by our 
Regiments. The nations of the Continent, however, were in the 
habit of using them, and‘his Majesty thought the example might be 

wisely followed in this country. He had therefore, taken this oppor- 

tunity of presenting the Royal Marines with a device. their achieve- 
ments had entifled them to. His Majesty has selected for you 
(the Royal Marines) the badge which Ethis day, by his permission, 

present to you—a badge, which you so hardly and honourably 

From the difficulty of selecting any number of places to 





earned, 
inscribe on these Standards, your Sovereign has been pleased to 
sive them ‘The Great Globe itself,’ as their properest and most 
distinctive badge. He a!so directed, that his own name (George IV. 
be added to that peculiar badge (the Anchor,) which is your dis- 
linctive bearing,—-in order that it might be known hereatter, that 
George the Fourth had conferred on you the honourable and well- 
earned badge this day presented to you. The Motto, peculiarly 
your own, (* Per Mare, per lerram,’) had beeu allowed to remain, 
and surmounting the entire, wasthe word ‘ Gibraltarg in commemo- 
ration of the important national services you have performed there. 
And now,” concladed his Royal Highness, “in presenting these 
colours, the gifi of your Sovereign, into your hands, I trust, Lam 


their evidence has not impressed your Committee with the opinion 
that such would be the result. It was admitted that as far as the di- 
rect expense was concerned, the location of the poor on the waste 
lands at home could not be effected upon terms equally cheap as 
those under which their Emigration might be effected. Mr. Mal- 
thus also is of opinion, that the cultivation of poor lands at home, 
undertaken merely for the purpose of employing the people, 
would end necessarily in failure, and would rather aggravate than 
diminish the difficulties arising from over population. It may be 
superfluous to add, that objections equally strong exist to the employ- 
ment of paupers on public works, with the public money, In cases 
where such works would not have been undertaken, except for the 
special purpose of thus employing the population. 

The counties to which the evidence refers are—Sussex, Kent, 
Cheshire, Northamptonshire, Buckinghamshire, Surrey, Middlesex, 
Lancashire, Suffolk, Nottinghamshire, and Cumberland.—The over- 
seers of various English parishes who have been examined before 
your Committee, were all prepared to admit that the removal of a 
a redundant pauper family was a solid advantage to the parish, to be 
estimated at no less than a saving of 25/. even if that family had 
been partially employed, so long as some other family had been un- 
employed for the same period during the preceding year. ‘They ap- 
pear to have understood accurately the force of the principle, that 
partially employed labourers are often to be considered as redun- 
cant: thus, for example, if five labourers could in the year Tee ex- 
ecute in a certain parish the same amount of work which eight la- 
hourers executed in the year 1527, there would be three redundant 
labourers; and if no probabiliiy existed that any real demand tor the 
permanent annual seviceot those three labourers would arise, the pa- 
rish would gain by contributing towarcs their Emigration, in the pro- 
portion between the expense of such contribution and the expense 
incurred by the parish for their maintenance. Your Committee upon 
this subject, would more particularly refer to the evidence of Mr. 
Cosway, a proprietor in Romney Marsh and the Weald of Kent. His 
testimony is to be found in his answers to the questions numbered 
from 3271 to 3894 to the evidence. Mr. Cosway not only stated 
that in the case of eight labourers being employed only seven-eighths 
of the working time throughout the year, there was one redundant 
labourer, according to the principles laid down by the Committee, 
but he also contended that the aggregate work executed by those 
eight men did not represent the work which ought to have been ef- 
feeted by seven labourers, under the circumstances of a satisiactory 
adjustment of the supply of labour to the demand. 

The Liouse will find also that there is a remarkable concurrence 
among the English witnesses, as to the expediency of raising a fund 
upon the security of the poor-rates (on the principle of the money 
raised under the act commonly called Mr. Sturges Bourne’s Act) for 
the purpose of contributing towards the expense of removing redun- 
dant paupers by Emigration. A suggestion was offered by Mr. Cos- 
way, that in the event of parishes being allowed to mortgage their 
rates for the purpose of contribution towards Emigration, upon the 
principle established with respeet to the building of poor-houses, in 
the act referred to, such parishes would be disposed to avail them- 
selves of the facility, provided they were released from any legal 
claim on the part of the Fmigrant pauper in the event of his return to 
his original settlement. Mr. Malthus is of opinion that parishes in 
i.ngland would act prudently as regards their interest, in charging 
their poor-rates for the purpose of raising a fund to promote Emigra- | 


built in each paris! , the proceeds of such tax to merge in the genera 
poor-rate of the parish. 





confident, you will defend them with the same intyepidity, loyalty, 
and regard for the interests of the country, that has marked’ your | 
preservation of your old ones, and if you do, your Sovereign and 
your country wiil have reason to be satisfied.” 


real demand for labour in such a parish, there would be no disposi- 
tion on the part ofthe rate payers to impose any tax on such cottages. 


On the contrary, if private speculation and individual interest con- 
life 


jtemplated the erection of cottages, forfthe mere purpose of obtaining | 


ery - a, . . > P z . ¢ . “a . _ . : . . . . 
he colours were then given to the two senior 2nd Lieutenants, | rent from them, without any tonsideration of the real demand tor la- 


Parsons and Jervis, who are of 18 and 19 years’ e#(anding in that rank. 
The former o:ficer has lost four brothers in the service of their King, 
one of whoua ¢e! at the battle of the Pyrenees, waving in tke m10- | 
ment of victory the colours of his regiment—a most tremendous | 
shout of acelatmation burst forth from the whole square, oflicers and | 
men cheering aloud, and the crowd outside joining. 

The line then reformed, fired a feu-de-joie from right to left, be-| 
tween each discharge the Brigade of Artillery firing seven field-pieces. | 
‘The Brigade broke into open column, the leading Battalions taking | 
ground to the right, by the flank march of three, to enable the Royal | 
Marines with their new colours to take the lead, in order to march 
past in review order, saluting their Royal Highnesses. They then | 
marched past in quick time at quarter distance colums; and having | 
attained their original ground, they deployed into line upon the right | 
company of the Royal Marines. A general salute concluded tiis 
imposing and gratifying spectacle. ‘The command of the Brigade 
was taken by Sir Archibald Christie, until they had passed in review | 
order, when it was assumed by Colonei Carey of the 57th Foot.—| 
Oa the ground, the Lord High Admiral was attended by Major Gen. | 
Campbell, who commands the entire Marines, and Sir James Cock-! 
burn, Inspector General. 

In the evening, the Royal Marine Barracks were splendidly iliu- | 
minated. ‘The centre of the inner side was ornamented with several | 


transparencies, amongst which were a bust of the Lord High Admi-| lation in future 74, at the same time, as suggested with regard to | 


ral, between his initials in variegated lamps, resting on that of the | 
newly presented colours, uader which was a representation of the 
Royal Marines ia the act of storming, under the Prince of Hesse, 
the important fortress of Gibraltar. Above all, were the Royal | 
initials,‘ G. KR.” andthe crown. The front ef the Colonel-Com-! 
mandants’ house was also illuminated with the letters “D.C.” and 


astar. Most of the hotels throughout the town were similarly illu-| 
minated. Large erowds of persons were assembled in the Barrack | 


Square, to see this brilliant spectacle. The officers gave a splendid | 
dinnew» at the mess, andthe utmost hilaritv prevailed until a late | 
hour, and the entire of the non-commissioned officers dined to~ether | 
at the Army and Navy Hotel, inviting all their brother Staff-serjeants | 
of the garrison to partake of their hospitality. Colonel Savage, | 
unwilling that evea the lowest private of the Marines should not be | 
a partaker of the festivities of the day, allowed them to remain some | 
extra time out of barracks, and released al] prisoners, and those con- | 
fined to barracks. 


EMIGRATION FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM. | 
THIRD"REPORT.—Continued 
2.—ENGLAND. 

. Four witnesses were examined by the committee of 1296, respect: | 
angt 
committee have examined on this subject, during the present session, 
twenty-two witnesses, including the Bishop of Chester and Mr. Eyett, 
who belong to the Committee for the Relief of Distressed Manufac- 
turers; Mr. Burrell, a member of your committee, and an extensive 
proprietor in Sussex, where the evils of a redundant population ap- 
pear to exist in a most remarkable degree ; and several landed pro- 
prietors, clergymen, manufacturers, and overseers of the poor. 
Four of these witnesses were examined with a view of ascertaining 
whether the waste lands afford an opportunity for the employment of 
Se pauper population, involving the certainty of a return; and 


that a poor-rate mightnot be inexpedient ? 
be a great improvement, ascompared withthe present mode ot admin.- | 


he state of the Pauper population in parts of England. Voor | ing in a state of destitution ? 


bour, Mr. Cosway considers that the power of self taxation, on the | 


principles suggested by him, would interpose a convenient and salu- 
tary check. Your Committee think these suggestions well worthy 
the attention of the House, although they do not presume to offer any 
definitive opinion on the propriety of their adoption. 

The House will find that all the witnesses concur in opinion, that 
the greatest practical improvement of the Poor-rate system is invol- 
vedin the discontinuance of relief to able-bodied paupers; and your 
Committee are of op'nion, that such discontinuance will be rendered 
more practicable by the introduction of a system of regulated Emi- 
gration, than by any other measure. 

On this subject, the questions numbered from 3252 t 
put to Mr. Malthns. 

“ {fin England, where a system of poor-rates exists, redundant la- 
hourers were to be removed by Emigration, end it were to be dem- 
onstrated that under the terms of such removal their condition was 
highly improved in the country to which they were sent, might 
not the system of relieving able-bodied men, which hes grown up, as 
many contend, contrary to the spirit of the law, be gradually extin- 


on- = 


> woot, Were 


guished, to the extreme advantage of the administration of the poor- | 


laws in England?—I[t certainly might. 
“Do you not consider that under these circumstances an effectual 
remedy would be laid for the prevention of a disproportionate popu- 


treland, the houses of those who emigrated were pulled down, [ think 
then there might be something like an effectual remedy. 

‘‘ Does any other practical remedy present itself to you, as desirable 
of being introduced into this country, with respect to the filling up of 
any vacuum occasioned by Emigration ?—No other occurs to me, ex- 
cept the one I myself proposed a long while ago, that those that were 
born after a certain time should not be allowed to have any parish as- 
sistance. 

“If parochial assistance were rigidly and invariably limited to the 


support of the aged and infirm, or of children, and universally denied | 
to able-bodied men who have no opportunity of working, do you think | 


the existence of a well-regulated poor-rate "under such restrictions 


would be prejudicial tothe country? Perhaps not; but it appears to | 


be difficult always to restrict it in that way. 
‘“‘ Admitting for the sake ofthe proposition, that poor-rates were 
judiciously administered under such limitations, are you of opinion 


istration. 
“Ifasystem of Emigration con!d be adopted with benefit to the le- 
bourer Emigrating, do you not think that it might justify the enact- 


| ment of a positive law, removing all claims on the partof an able-bo- | 


died pauper for assistance or for work, under circumstances of his be- 
As I should say so independently of the 
question of Emigration, I must say so still more strongly when coupled 
with the remedy proposed.” 

Your Committee cannot express to strong an opinion against the 
idea of regulating by legislation the rate of wages, under any con- 
ceivable modification. . 


, a tendency, for the moment, to raise wages and lower renis. 
tion, and thateven a national tax would be justifiable for that pur- | a 
pose, if a bare prebability existed of the vacuum not being filled up.— | 
Mr. Cosway also suggested, that it would be expedient to enact a} 
law allowing parishesto impose a tax on any future cottages to be | 


He is of our opinion that if there were a | 


At any rate it would | 


A distinction, however, exists, between an 
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—— 
by a diminution ofdemand in the home or foreign market. On the o. 
ther hand, those wages may be raised bya converse iucrease of de. 
mand, arising from an infinite variety of causes, many of which can. 
not be anticipated with any degree of certainty. 

Your Committee are therefore of opinion, thatevery endeavoyr 
should be made to impress on the mind of the artisan, thathe must 
himself, for his own individual interest, carry into effect that practical 
equalization of wages, which is absolutely impossible to be effectea 
by any legislative arrangement, or by any agreement between the 
capitalists and himself. It isthe condition of his occupation to oscillate 
between the two alternate extremes of high and low wages, from the 
causes already assigned. If, at the period of high wages, he does not 
create a fund whichis to meet the alternationof low wages, he can 
have no justifiable cause of complaint when he suffers the inconyepi. 
encies of poverty and destitution trom the effect of an alternation 
which it is not possible to avoid, and irom the prejudicial results o{ 
which jhis own prudence might have protected him. Atall events 
when the truth is sufficiently understood to leave no doubt of its im. 
port and bearing, the conviction cannot tail to be produced, not only 
inthe minds oi the manufacturers, but in that of the public, that the 
distress which might have been averted by prudence is not a distress 
which can require any special exercise oi private charity, much less 
of public contribution. 

Your Committee cannot avoid to observe that in requiring this 
exercise of prudence on the part of the manufacturing classes, no 
more is expected from them than what is carried into practical effec; 
every hour in many clesses of the community. It would undoubt- 
edly be an encroachment upon the iree-agency of any person, in 
any condition of life, to prescribe to him the extent of his expendi- 
ture arising out of his current income; but no complaint can exist 
upon the part of persons (to whatever class they may belong) who 
neglect to avail themselves of the application of so simple and ne- 
cessary a principle. 

The operation of the poor-rates has tended materially to prevent 
the exercise of this particular sort of prudence. The artizan has 
considered that he hada perfect right to expend his wages when 
they were high, without making a provision for the future, inasmuch 
as the parish was bound to support him whenever the alternation of 
distress might arise. If the real circumstances of their situation 
were publicly and diligently impressed upon the minds of artizans, 
manuiacturing parishes would be relieved at an early period from 
the necessity of doing more than contributing the very minimum of 
subsistence to all peupers whose neglect of prudential caution had 
| cumpei'ed them to depend solely upon parish assistance at the period 
of slackened demand and depressed wages. 

Your Commitiee, therefore, trom these considerations, feel them- 
}#ives warranted in concinding, that a system of Emigration migh 

be applicable to the reliet of over-peopled parishes in England, in 
which some security mey be offered against a recurrence of the evil. 
This security is to be looked for in the well-understood interest of 
the rate-payer,—in the greaier number of parishes, purefy agricul- 
tural; but in the manoviacturing districts and larger towns, where 
the interest of the majovity of rate-payers is merged in that ot the 
proprietors of an inferior class of houses, and of individuals interested 
in the low wages oi labour, aslighter security exisis for the voluntary 
prevention of the evils of over-population, as Fmigration would have 
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| Since cur last, London papers have been reccived to the 4th ult j— 


° ° vi° “+ TEM.» « 
they do not, howe{k, contain any intelligence ot interest. The at 


fairs of Greece and ‘Turkey remain in the same situation; nothing 


having been heard that threw any additional light upon things ai 
Constantinople, nor had the Greeks sustained any new losses of inu- 
portance. In Spain the tide of rebellion is rolling onward with,—i! 


. 1° ’ = 1 fanna: } 
we can give credit to the French papers,—an accelerated 1orce 5 bul 


where it will stop, or what it will sweep away in its course, it is im- 
Ferdinand has left his capital for Catalonia, the 
What effect his presence will produce is alto 


possible to foresee. 
seat of insurrection. 
gether uncertain ; but it really seems impossible, that things can re- 
main long in their present state. Some change must assurealy take 
place, and 2 few clever and ambitious then, might bring about a rev 
tution both moral and political, that would astonish the world ; for 
such is the miserable inefficiency of the government, the im)ecility 
of the monarch, and the ignorance of the people, that nothing would 
seem capable of offering any resistance to a regular and organized 





force, whieh talent might put in operation against the existing sta! 
of things. ‘The French troops, it appears, are idle spectators cf 
|" hat is going on, and must remain so while Ferdinand continues to 
( declare that he is a free agent, and not under personal restraint from 
| any party. We have given below a few extracts, but do not pe! 
i cieveany thing from Portugal ip addition to'what we have given be 
| fore, hat is worthy ofrecord. funds left off on 4th ult., 87. 
North-Eastern Boundary.—This is daily becoming an object ‘ 
important, not to sey alarming, consideration for the people of bot! 
countries ; and it is really lamentable to see the bad feeling the su! 


ject is creating on the lines, and the avidity with which persons 


| give currency to untriendly and injurious reports of all kinds. Ail 
ithe difficulty that has yet taken place, has occurred on the territory 
now under negociation between the two Governments, and whic 


it is understood shall remain in the hands of its present possesser 

until the subject is finally settled. Therefore, as the territory 1s, 
as . . . ° . } 

and always has been, within the sovereignty of Great Britain, the 


tin 
til 


acts of certain persons, in hoisting the American Flag, intercep 
the mail, &e. are not only illegal, but in opposition to the known 
lwishes of the American Cabinet.—-The British Government 
‘hes, at the request of the American, withheld further grants © 
‘lands than those already made ; and prohibited the cutting of timbe: 
lon the unappropriated lands, untill the result of the negotiation i; 
lknown. Should not, then, all attempts on the part of the citizens ©: 


the e baat ; 
ed. not only with the view of preserying the friendly relations between 
’ . 


« ° . —_— he aie ; l 
United States, to disturb the sovereignty of the soil, be discontin 


\the two Governments, but to prevent those unpleasant collisions 
the bare recital of which tends to excite such unpleasuant feelings | 


ge 8 ae a manufacturing population. ‘The demand for the if we are correct, and we believe we are, that General Baker was 

e er is or les: " ye year, involvi : 1.8 scally Rritish terri rf 

labour of the form ae elem equm Sem year t year, nvowing | rrested on what is technically and practically British territory, anc 

a comparative equality of wages for certain periods; while that of the | Utes!" : : ‘urisdiction of Great Britain by 

latter may at any moment be materially lowered by the circumstance | that this territory remains under the juris . . . ns Ge 
f the imtroduction of new machinery displacing manna} labour, or the right of possession, aad by the acqmescence of the American 
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aaa 
vernment until the question to whom it shall ultimately belong be 
settled;—an article in the National Intelligencer to this effect. will 
be productive of the best consequences. We make our appeal to 
the National Intelligencer, from the accurate means ol information 
it is supposed to have, and trom the high character and respectabi- 
lity always enjoyed by that respectable journal. 





City of Guelph.—Such is the increasing population of this place, 
that it is expected it will be enabled to send a Member to the Pro- 
We believe it is not true, 
however, that Mr. bx-Sherif Parkins intends to offer himself as the 
Candidate. 


A gentleman has beensind enough to iavour us with a brief sketch of the lite 
and character of the late Mr. Emuet—it will be found below. 








The Subultern in America —We couclude in this number the highly interesting 
and graphic sketcaes under this title, and we cannot tase leave of the excellen 
author, Without pay ing the poor tribute of our approbation to his talent for descrip- 
¢jen, and the candour with which every trausaction in which he was engaged is 
related. The account of the aitac on New Urieans is the best we have yet read 
upon Usat subject, wud gives, in our opinion. a clearer view of the causes of the 
fylure of the British army, than any yet presented to tne public. The Suvaltern 
$n the Peninsula was reprinted in this city, by Messrs Carvil, in a neat voluwe ; 
we have not heard of any intention of doing the samme with that we have juss con 
cluded, but we have no oa, it would prove worthy the attention of any pub- 





lisher. 
MR. EMMET. 

The melancholy death of this exce:ieut man and distinguished advocate 
has been announced to this community, and excited a sympathy as honour, 
able to its possessors, as it was justly merited by the eminent virtues of hin, 
whose sudden and appailing deimuse, all hearts deplore. 

Vhen an individuai in ordinary life, wiavever may be the purity of his 
character and the general elevation of his views, 1s snatched away from 
us, the loss penetrates the hearts of friends, and perhaps destroys forever 
all the bland and soothing joys, ail the affectionate endearments of the so- 
cial circle in which ne moved; but society feeis not the event that has oc- 
curred, and the great machine roils oa with the reguraity of undisturbed 
and noiscless progression. But when a man like Thomas Addis Emmnet, 
whose name is engraven on the imperishable tablets of lhisiory—whose ge- 





niusand whose eloquence has received the unbought tribute of both hemi- | 


enheres--whose public and private course, whether as a patriot or father, was 
a combination of unspotied honour, of the gentlest and kindest affection, 
and the warmest charity—the simple beauty of whose life was a commen- 
,aryon what man may be in this transitory world ;—when such a man is 
siruck down into the remorseless grave, the blood rushes back to the foun- 


tains of the heart, and we are lost in wonder as we contemplate the strange 
and unaccountable providence which has hurried him so suddenly away. ; 
—Emmet passed from before our eyes like a bright vision—he stood but | 
now in the glorious ponoply of talent and eloquence in the very hall of | 
Judgment, pursuing the nobie career he had embraced with an ardour and | 
devotion rarely witnessed at any time, but almost never at his period of} 
life.—We heard his last effort, which, like the sun as it sieks to rest, seem- | 


el more radiant with power aud spendour :—feeling and energy, and al! | insurgents, communded by a stranger, whose name, and even country, 


‘ke atwibutes of genius were at their full flood, when in a moment the ; 
heart that was ever filled with the noblest sentiments, and the colosea| | 
mind which could patiently examine the arcana of practice—unravel the 
knotted combinations of falsehood or comprehend within its grasp the pro- 
joundest questions of government and politics, were palsied by the cold 
hand of relentless death! It is a consolation to those who loved him that 
hedied in the full possession of his unrivalled faculties, and rich ia the af- 
(ections of all those who ever approached him. 

To thiscommunity which he has so long served, his loss is a severe one 
The 
imenity of his manners, the urbanity of his deportment, the excellence of 
his heart, and his kindness to the younger members of the profession, all 


—butto his brethren of the Bar, perhaps his loss is irreparable. 


rendered him a model for imitation, and are forever engraven on the hearts 
o/ those with whom he was associated. Of that Bar he might well be cal- 
led the father—* et decus et tutamen’’—perhaps we may say, without of- 
ence, to those who survive him, that whether we regard the virtues of the 
wart, the high sense of honour which characterized every action of his 
le,or the displays of forensic talent, he has not left his superior behind 
om. 

Mr. Emmet was born at Cork, April 24th, 1765—his father was a phy- 

an of great practice and reputation, and resided at Dublin—and Mr. E. 
“her receiving a most liberal education, devoted himself to the study of 
medicine. After passing some time at Edinburgh, he visited the schools o! 
"le Continent, and returned to Dublin, having made all the acquisitions, 
Which unremitted labour and a vigorous mind could achieve at that period 
“life. We believe, however, that Mr. Emmet practised but little ;—the 
eath of an elder brother who even in this talented family was pre-eminent, | 
‘hanged his determination, and gave a direction to his future fortunes, and | 
‘vd the foundation of his future fame. Dr. Emmet wished him to embrace 
© profession of his deceased brother, and he immediately entered into its 
‘udies with an ardour proportioned to his future success. Called to the 
har, he was immediately distinguished among his contemporaries, and 
night have looked to the highest honours of his profession, lad he squared 
's polities with his interest.—Becoming the associate and friend of Curran, 
‘Connor, and Grattan and Keogh, he espoused the cause of Ireland—a 
“\use which at fast brought his brother to the scaffold—and was one of the 
*xecutive committee of united Lrishmen in the memorable rising of 1790— 








and was actively engaged in the organization of that society and plans for 
volutionizing Ireland. Such was then his reputation at the Bar, that he 
“as tnvited to the important office of defending Archibald Hamilton Row- 
m which he declined from the best motiv es, and yielded that task to the 
“riiness and fearless devotion of Curran. 
“nee the fate of his client—and with 


“prisoned in the 
Mami ; 
tng here for some months without any overt act charged against him, 


Wes were made by the government to him and the other prisoners to 
in . ta cate the intended revolution, and the names of those implicated 
enndion caged their release. rhe Proposition was rejected with in- 
tere the as areiwction on their honour. Dr. M’Neven and Mr. Emmet 

ommittee who received the offer. The prisoners were then re* 


hes “ae — - 

' te Pent George in Scotland, and thus the bonds which bound Mr 
‘mmet to a father, a : 
‘Aever 


, gallant brother and an affectionate sister were severed 
r Aftertwo more years of lingering captivity, Mr. Emmet was re- 
ae i ame " France, he sought in her sunny skies oblivion of 
bn te g*, and the reparation of a shattered constitution, 
“4 he found a resting place in New York 


: ise 


bhular ( , and soon won his way to 
on Wor ' fees} 43 ° 

alae ur and profession,. not re putation, and helped by his matchless 
. ide uother triumph to the universality of Yrish calenr. fle 





| to officers on half-pay, to become settlers in New South Wales and | 


He was soon called to experi- | Orders of the 8th of June, ard 16th May, 1827, to command that the 
M’Neven and many others he was | 


gail of Dublin, on a charge of high treason. After re- | 
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first distinguished himself nere in detending some tugitive slaves, and as 
yomsied tis audience by the ardour of his enthusiasm and the novel excel- 
yence of his manner. He held fur a short ume, in (812 and 13, the office of 
Attorney General of this State, but soon resigned the appointment, and 
never after sougiit or occupied a public station. 

Simpi¢ and unostentatious in hus private life, Mr. E. devoted his whole 
soul to lis profession, midnight vigils too often followed the severe labours 
of the Forum—and no client ever compiaimed that the merits of his case 
had not been perceived and sustained. His knowiedze was profound—ins 
researches to his iast moments uaremitung. He possessed a mind of ex- 
waordinary comprehension, andthe strongest aud most extensive powers 
of anaiysis—he possessed the secret of identifying iunseif with his case, and 
adding a sort of personai interest to his professioval obuzgauon. Endued 
wiih a brilliant imagination, fortified with accurate aad discriminating 
views of English histury, euriched with ati Wie fruits of various know- 
ledge, aud biessed wiih a nobie entuusiasm—he appeared at the bar, the 
very modei of aiearned, accomplished, and e:oquent lowyer. 





*Mr. Emmet was seized with appopiexy on Wednesday, winie en- 
yaged in the Circuit Court of the United Siates, in that important case, 
commonly cayed the Sador’s Suug Harhour—being an acuon by the heirs 
of the iate Capt. Randaii, to recover atund of about 300,000 douars, be- 
queatned by thatgenueman for the purpose of buiiding an asyium for that 
vaiuaine class of nen. For two weeks previously le had been constantly 
eimpivyed in defending Lieut. Percival in a charge of extortion, and in the 
great cause of Mr. Asior, invoiving bis right to iandsin Putnam county to 
the amouut of perhaps 800,000 dollars. tu the former case he deteaded 
fis Cent with all his accustomed vizour and ability, and the result was a 
verdict of acquittal—in the latier, he addressed the jury to a style of ani- 
maied eloquence, of prompt and overwhelinng retort, and of powertul ar- 
gument, which was sald by many of his audience to have even surpassed 
his earlier efforts, 

iv. Exnmet was insensibie from the moment he was taken until his death, 
which took piace a few hours afterwards. He fell a martyr to his deep 
sense of professional duty to his clients, aud to the constant iabour and ex- 
citement of the last Wo weeks. The severe fatigues of the day, were to 
hin a prelude merely to the long, wearisome and protracted investigations 
of the night, 





From the last London Papers. 

Madrid Sept. 20.—Gen. Monet, on the ]4th instant, at Conca del 
Tren, a large vailey avout a ieague from Tarragona, fought an ac- 
tion with the rebels, in which he had two horses killed under him, 
amd was completely beaten. The rebels then drove him into 'Tar- 
ragona, where he has shut himself up with two regiments ot Royal 
troops, they are now beseiging him in that place.—It is said to be the 
news of this fight, joined to .hat of the desertion to the insurgents ot 
more than a third oi the Royal troops, which has determined his 
Majesty to set out post. 


The King has sent the Governor of Tarragona an order to go to 
Barcelona on the morning of the 27th, when his Majesty will arrive, 
and has invited the Central Junta of government established by the 
insurgents at Manresa to repair to Tarragona on the 29th, to conter 
with him, promising that there shall be none of the superior military 
or civil authorities at Tarragona now established there, and that he 
will enter alone with his suit and weak escort. [t is doubted whether 
the Junta of the insurgents would obey this invitation. 


Tv. oregimenis of royal troops, in going through a pass called the 
the Col. de Balaguer, were surprised and cut in pieces by 6000 


is yet usknown here. The insurgents have lately circulated 
throughout Catalonia, even in Barcelona, a proclamation in the 
King’s name, in which a full and perfect amnesty is granted for all 
political opinions and crimes, to all Spaniards, from 1808 to the 
present day. It is no longer bands which form the insurrection, but 
a levy en masse. 


The last letters from Gallicia announce general discontent to be 
prevailing in that province; a general rising is apprehended there, 
in opposition to that in Catalonia. In Gallicia the cry would be,— 
Viva la Constitution. 

Madrid, Sept. 22.—The King left the Escurial this morning.—Al- 
most the whole of the Army of Observation has set out for Arragon, 
and a body of 8000 men are to assemble inthe neighbourhood of 
Daroca, about fifteen leagues from Saragossa. Although the decree 
announces to the Ceuncil of Castile that the King will repair to 
Tarragona, his Masesty seems as if going to Barcelona, for the orders 
given here to the post-office are, for ali despatches to be sent to the 
latter town. 

The last reports of M. Campo Sagrado announces that the insur- 
gents have 6000 augmented men, iSe greater part of them old sol- 
diers. His Excellency adds, that 20,000 may be estimated as the | 
number who have arms in their hands, and in a greater or less state 
of organization. 

Paris, Sept. 30.— A report is spread, that the affairs of the Greeks 
have taken a more favourable turn; that a Russian Consul to the 
Greek Government has been appointed, and that Count Capo d’Istria 
was going to be officially recognised as President of Greece by the 
three Allied Powers. 


From the Gazeitede France of Oct. 2.—Lettersfrom Sarragosa say, 
that a conspiracy in favour of the rebels of Catalonia has been dis- 
covered in this city, andthat twenty persons of distinction had been 
arrested, among whom are Major General Arran Frigillo, a Guerilla 
Chief during the time of the constitution; Col. Leon, a Brigadier, 
and the brothers of Generals Capape and Freyre. 


| 


In a letter from Lady M. W. Montague to a Mrs. Hewitt, at Work- 
sop, isthe following delicious little bit of sentiment ;.“‘ Mr. Sterne, | 
our titular Bishop, was last week married to a very pretty woman | 
(Mrs. Bateman), whom he fell in love with for falling backwards 
from her horse.” Corporal Trim, with congenial sensibility, fell in 
love with a cookmaid for frying sausages for supper. 





Horse Guards, August 24, 1827. 
His Majesty being desirous of holding out further encouragement 


Van Dieman’s land, has been pleased, in reference to the General 


following inducements shall be promulgated to the army, for the in- 
formation of those officers who may be disposed to avail themselves 
of the benefit of this arrangement, 

All officers on half-pay who purchased and were reduced, what- 
ever may be the period of their service, on half-pay who did not pur- 
chase, but who after having served 20 years, half of which on full 
pay, have been reduced, or have retired on half pay, an account of 
wounds or impaired health, shall be exempted from that part of the 
regulation contained in the General Order of the 8th of Juue, 1926, 
which requires of the officer to relinquish one-third of the va- 
lue of his commission to the Crown, and shall be allowed to 
receive the full value of such commission, in the same manner as of- 
ficers on full pay, who having purchased their commissions, or ha 


jesty’s command, 


hs - — = —<—- « —_—- — 
shali be subjected to the condition and restrictions established by the 
General Order ot the 2d May, Ie2., notwithstanding that a large por- 
tion of the ollicers on bali-pay would ve excluded thereby from sale ; 
and in order that the government may have full security for the ap- 
propriation of the sums produced by the sales of Commissions to the 
intended purpose, it is his Majesty’s command, that the Agent to 
whom the purchase money be paid shall be instructed to retain in his’ 
hand one-third of the amount in each case, to be paid to the officer 
who proposes to emigrate, and who shall jiave obtained permission to 
dispose of his commission or his hali-pay, with that view, upon his 
producing to the agent a certificate, sizned by the master of the ves- 
sel forthe purpose of proceeding dirett to the eolony.—By his Ma- 
Hi. NR¥ TORRENS, Adjutant-Gen. 





Passengers in the Packet Lhip sdudson, Capt. Champlin, which 
sailed on Thursday tor London —Mrs. Stewart, and Mr. J. C. Stew- 
art, of New-London, Conn.; James Lyle, Esq. and servant, and 
and Mr. Toulon, both of London. 
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EHIGH COAL.—The company having replenished their yards with a large 

4 stoc; of this very superior Coal, are now ready to supply orders for any 
quantity, which will be delivered to those who reside within the paved parts of the 
city at $9 per tou of 2240 lbs. Fae value of this ‘oal for burning in grates, is es- 
tablished by the ex; erieuce of thousands; it combines the advantige of a brilliant 
fire with greeter durabisity, and is not so svon obscured by an accumulation of 
ashes as other varieties of anthracite coal. its peculiar excellence for the use of 
iron founders, brass founders, rolling and slitting-inill owners, vail masers, brew- 
ers, and other manufacturers requiriag strosy aud steady heat, is acknowledged 
by all who have tried tt. Anditinay be proper to add, that as the mines worked 
by the company furuish all the varieties of anthracite coal, those who prefer the 
kind that ignites most rapidly and burns with more tlaume, can always be accomo- 
dated. 

The terms are cash for all quantities under ten tons, fora greatar quantity ac- 
cording to agreement. I[t must be obvious that the custom of receiving payment 
with the orders is a benefit which mures to the purchaser, as expense or loss which 
is avoided by the company enables thein to furnish the articles at a more reduced 
price; andthe coal being sold by weight, purchasers are certain of always getting 
the correet quantity fortheir money. Orders lefi attie office, 3 Barclay street, or 
at the yard corner of Beaver lane and Washington-st, will be promptly at- 
tended to JONATHAN VELL, President of the Lehigh 

Ek. MORRISON, Agent. { Nov. 17.] Coal and Navigation Company 





A CARD. 
RS. BARNES begs leave respectfully to inform her Friends and the Public, 

* that her PAREWELL BENEFIT will tace place on Wednesday next, the 
2ist inst, when will be presented for the first time these 8 years, the Tragedy ot 
ASDELGITHA ; or, The Fruits of a Single Error.—Michac! Ducas, Mr. Barry ; 
Adelgitha, (first time) Mrs. Barnes; Imma, Hilson. 

After which, the Interlude of THE CITIZEN —Young Philpot, Mr. Hilson ; 
Old Philpot, Barnes; Maria, Miss Kelly, (who has «indly offered her services.) 

To conclude with the domestic Melo-Drama of THE GAMESTER’S FATE; 
or, A Lapse of Fifteen Years—Julia, Mrs. Barnes. With other Entertaia- 
ments, as will be expressed in future advertisements 

Sylvesters’ 130 Broadway. 
; yRAWING of the New York Lottery,class No. 9, which took place last Sa 
4 turday in place of Wednesday on aecouut of the election, 28, 11, 23, 1, 33, 40, 
We again had the pleasere of selling combination 1, 11, 33, $10,000 prize, besides 
many 1000, 500, &e. &e. Tire $50000 aud $20000 were sivided and part sold in 
Philadelphia. Thus it will be perceived that Luck continues at our fortunate office. 

The next class, No 10, will be drawa on the 28th inst. (Wednesday wees), Pri- 
zes of $50,000, $10,000, $5,000, and many other splendid ones, Only 14,000 
chances, and tickets $15, balf $7 50, quarters $3 75, tenths $b 50. We trust our 
friends are not disappointed ia net receiving the uumbers in last week's Albion, 
but the managers deferred the drawing at the request of several venders who were 
occupied with the eleetion. “Tire drawing wil’ certainly take place this time, there- 
fore no dvlay; Write immediately fer prizes to the everlucky SYLVESTERS’ 

130 Broadway, New York. 

J-* Gold, Silver, and Ban! of England Notes bought and sold. 

N.8,--Bills of Exchange en London and Paris at the Exchange of the day. 

[Nov. 1%. 














NAROLINA COFFEFR HOUSE, Tradd-Street.—The proprietor of this Estab- 

/ \ishment, has the plexsure to inform his Frieads and the Community, that it has 
recently undergone a thorough repair, is greatly improved in commodiousness and 
heatness, end affording meny additioual comforts to its already established name. 

This Establishment offers tothe Private Boarder or Transient Visitor inducements 
which are not exceeded by any similar establishment in the State. To those Geatle- 
men, whom business or pleasure call to this City, in addition to other advantages, its 
situation is peculiarly convenient. 

Both constant and Transient Boarders, will be particularly attended to in every 
respect, having ata considerable expense, improved the comforts ofthe sleeping 
apartments particularly in beds and bedding, and in procuring a set of intelligent and 
well trained servants. 

Gentlemen or Families, desirous of Private Boarding and Lodgings, are respectful- 
ly informed, that a separate, but near establishinent has been fitted up for the express 
purpose by the proprietor at considerable expense, and, that every exertion will be 
made to deserve the patronage which may be extended to it. 

His table, as usuul, is liberally filled withthe substantials, to which are added eve- 
ry delicacy the market affords. His supply of GAME and TUKTLE, he ventures 
to say shail not be surpassed by any similar establisiment in the Union. 

_ His cellar is stocked vith the choicest WINES of every variety, by direct importa: 
tion, and occasional purchases. 

His BAR willbe kept constantly supplied with the best SPIRITS, WINES and 
LIQUORS that can be imported. 

Private!Breakfasts, Dinners and Suppers, supplied on the shortest notice. 

The subscriber gratefully acknowledges the liberal support he has heretofore re- 
ceived; anticipating acontinuance of that patronage, he can only pledge his best en- 
deavours to merit it. ANGUS STEWART. 

Charleston, Oct. 13. {Nov. 17. 








QU LRILA. COAL.—Tihe New York and Schuyikill Coal Company, have now 
landing, several cargoes of Coal, of a superior quality. Orders for which, left 
at their office corner of Beaver-Lane aud Washington-Street, or with Thomes R. 
Mercein, No.{48 Wall-St.will be promptly attended to. 
WALTER NEXSEN, Secretary. 

Persors residing at Brooklyu, are respectfully infurmed that Orders for Coal, 
left at the above named places, will be promptly supplied from vessels lying 
there. [Nov. 17. 








BOARDING AND ROOMS. 
'l’O LET, afew good Rooms in a House pleasantly situated with asouthern as- 
pect on the Battery, and with boarding,or breakfast only. This situation is 
recommended by its being less noisy than other parts of the city, and a.very agree- 
able winter residence for small familics. Accommodation also for a few gentlemen 
who may agree to occupy oneroom. Terms more moderate than usual. Inquire at 
No. 6 State street. [Nov. 17. 


ARD TO THE LADIES.—Mrs. Cantelo has removed her Corset Warehouse 

/ tothe house formerly occupied by Mrs. Langlois, No. 203, Broadway, a few 

doors below St. Paul’s Church, between Fulton and Dey-streets. Mrs. Cantelo has 

connected the Millinery and Dress Making with her Corset Establishment and hay 
no deubt by her attention and punetuality to give satisfaction. [Nov. 17. 








ANCY GLASS WORKING EXHIBITION, from London, 202 Broadway, be- 
tween John and Fulton-streets.—Mr. FINN begs leave to inform the public, 
that he has commenced exhibiting his most curious and pleasing experiments of 
Fancy Glass Working, Spinning and Blowing. ‘The variety of specimens manufac- 
tured by the subscriber, in the presence of the company, are too numerous to men- 
tion: suffice it to say, they consist of articles of the most fanciful description, made 
of glass and enamel of various colours, such as ships, figures, quadrupeds, birds, 
flower vases, &c.—The exhibition is open from 11 till 3, and from 6 to 10 o'clock, 
Admission 25 cents; children half price. - 
N.B.—This exhibition is particularly instructive, and merits the attention of 
heade of families and guardians. {Nov. 10. 
EXPIRATION OF THE TIME FOR REDEEMING LANDS SOLD FOR 
TAXES IN 1826. 
Comptroller’s Office, Albany, October 17, 1827. 
UBLIC NOTICE is hereby given, that the time for redeeming the lands sold 
for county taxes and the United States’ direct tax and assessment for making 
roads, will expire on the 27th day of April next; and that uuless the lands sold by 
the Comptroller athislast sale in 1826, are redeemed on orbefore the said 27th day 
of April next, they will be conveyed to the purchasers. : 
W. L. MARCY, Comptroller. 
N. B. Lists of such lands in each county as had been sold, and were not #deem- 








ving served twenty years, are desirous of selling out for the sam: 
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She Drama. 


SIGNORINA GARCIA’S FAREWELL. 

[In consequence of a number of applications having been made, 
for the paper which spoke ef the last appearance of this celebrated 
woman, we have, at the request of several persons re-printed the ar- 
ticle, together with the Song written for the occasion by Mr. Keene; 
to which we have added, by permission, the Music as composed by 
the fair Vocalist herself. ] 


THE BOWERY THEATRE. ; 

On Monday, (29th October) the Signorina bade adieu to the audi- 
ence of this theatre, and on Thursday she quitted, and. we fear, for 
ever, the shores of America. It is now just two years since this ami- 
able girl appeared on our stage; and, during the whole of that peri- 
od, she has been winningthe regard of all who knew her either in 
public orin private. Asan artist, she requires no eulogy In her 
domestic charaeter, it is enough to say, that she is’ esteemed and be- 
loved. Perhaps there never wasan instance of a public actor ma- 
king so deep an impression on private affections. She seemed to be- 
long less tothe theatre than tothe friendly circle, and when she 
quitted the one to dazzle and delight on the other, it was not so much 
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supplied. Her lot however, has not in this country been one of pros- 
perity orjoy. There was, soon after her arrival, one breaking up of 
family ties and filial endearments, which left behind it a sorrow; and 
then came another breaking up of a more worldly cast which left 
behind it a sting —There isnow athird snapping of the affection, 
perhaps more bitter, certainly more untimely, than either of its fore- 
runners.—Just emerging from girlhood does this very fascinating fe- 
male return to a jealous and dangerous profession,—a professsion at 
the best uncertain—where peril lurks in every triumph that she may 
gain, and where a thousand accidents may prevent her from gaining 
atriumph. A daughter—she is far from her parents; a wife—she is 
separated from her husband. She is left alone to breast the possi- 
bilities of fortune, to fight against the difficulties of the stage. There 
is something peculiarly interesting in the history and destinies of this 
lady, and we cannot think of them without a feeling of sympathy. 
This feeling seems to be very general in the city, andit is a noble 
testimony to hercharacter. Of the performance on Monday we shall 
say nothing. She appeared in the early part of the evening to be ex- 
tremely ill, and towards the end of her songs she was completely o- 





a thing of profession, as from a desire to gratify the world by her ex- 
quisite talents, andto shew thatthe most spirited theatrical endow- | 
ments were not incompatible with the most artless and gentle domes- | 
tic virtues. In either eircle will she leave a gap not speedily to be 


: AWAY O’ER THE BLI 


The Poetry by F. Keznr, Esq.—The Music composed by Signorina 
the New-York Theatre, Bowery.—Engraved, 





A - way o’er the blue waves of 
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joys that have 
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harp that vibrates to these 
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well! fare - - well! 
Where Italy's bright skies are shining, 

And France, sunny Franee spreads her bloom, 
This heart will look back with repining, 


And its pleasures be saddened in gloom. 





Nov. 17, The Park,—Rightly did Mr. Cooper in his farewell addresss, 
say that the parting of other actors with an American andience, was 
altogether different from his own. They come amongst us as foreign- 
ers, and after a short and profitable sojourn return for ever to their na- 
tive land, leaving behind them no affectionate family, no friends of 





will glow 


twin’d their bright 
i) 


vercome by her emotions. The following farewell verses, (written 
by Mr. Keene the singer, and set to music by herself), formed a very 
affecting close to the performances of Signorina Garcia in this coun- 


try. 
JE WAVES OF OCEAN, 


Garcia, and sung by her on the oecasion of her Farewell Benefit at 
Printed, and Sold by E. Riley, 29 Chatham street. 


ocean, I go to my own native 


with de - - ‘vo = - - = tion To the 


Round mem-ory’s shrine fondly 
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| the Chorusses at the Park, we fellinto a great mistake. We shoulg 
| have said Mr. Boyle, a gentleman every way competent to that office 

The Bowery.—Miss George, a young lady whose musical reputa. 
tion has preceded her, and for whose services the Philadelphia ang 
New York Managers are waging a newspaper war, arrived by the 
last packet. She brings with her a dstieable fame, and will speedi- 
ly afford to the amateurs at the Bowery an opportunity to give it the 
seal of their approbation. 

That very trampery piece of business, Deaf and Dumb, has been 
twice performed. We call it trumpery, for trumpery it is, in spite of 
the excellent acting which was thrown away upon it. It is written 
in the true spint of German sentimentalism, and was popular whils; 
that sentimentalism was at its flood. Fortunately the current is now 
setting the other way, and the extravagance and affectation of the 
High Dutch drama are at a very low ebb. ‘Those popular writers 
who muddled their intellects with tobacco and beer in the beginnin 
of the French Revolution, and then mistook their fumy eructations 
‘for the outbreaks of genius, did a great deal to corrupt and pervert 
the general taste. There is in the human mind an unhappy propen- 
sity to like extravagant sentiment better than real honest genuine 
emotion. ‘This propensity came in with the Original Sin, and is, no 
no doubt, a part of it. Nothing but strong intellectual will, and y 
cultivated good sense, can keep it effectually down; and we are hap.- 
py to say, that it is, and has been for some years, suppressed. Ip 
this Kotzeburian piece of mawkishness, a lady in a blue spenser ask; 
a gentleman in black silk inexpressibles, to inquire by his fingers— 
“ Who is the greatest genius France ever produced ?”—The youthful 
and speechless questionist replies in the midst of tears and tragedy, 
that one man for eloquence and wit would be chosen; another would 
be indicated for science and learning; a third and fourth for some 
other qualities, but that, inthe mind of the respondent, the greates; 
of all possible geniuses, was the Abbe de L’Epee—(a very amiable 
schoolmasser in the Rue Saint Jacques.) Celeste plays the dumb boy 
very prettily. Mr. Archer as the Abbe looks staid, respectable, and 
pedagogeish; and Mr. Stephenson conceals himself in a silk gown.— 
Of Mr. Wilson we cannot sey more, than that he has a blue coat and 
white small.clothes, and kisses Celeste’s arm with a very edifying fer. 
vour. The ladies are all perfect as ladies always should be. | 

The play is manifestly attractive, and will continue to be so—in 
spite of our censure. This is right. Ifthe opinions of critics were 
to have a paramount authority, what would become of actors, au- 
thors, managers and the prompter? 

Miss Rock, who has been playing for some wecks at Boston, is 
anounced at this House. We do not recollect to have seen her in 
England, though she comes over with very high reputation. She i 
to appear soon.*—It is stated that other accessions are to be made 
to this company, by occasional interchanges of performers with 
the Philadelphia and Boston managers. Such unremitting vigilance 
deserves the most unlimited success. 7 oe 
* We learn that Miss Rock appeared last evening. 
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Ships. 


| Masters. , Days of sailing from , Days of sailing from 


New York. Liverpool. 





spell ; 


Sighs in sadness the tones of fare- 


fare - - well! 

Deep thrilling emotions are breaking, 
While my thoughts on past images dwell; 

And my voice, as these visions are waking, 


| } 

. James Cropper, Graham, | Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,|Feb. 16, Junel6, Oct. Ir, 
York, De Cost, | “ 8 “ 8 * B| « ga 24, « 93 
. Manchester, W.Lee,jr.. “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,/Mar. 
. Wm. Byrnes, ‘Hackstaff,|} “ 24, “ 24, 
Wm. Thompson Maxwell, Feb. 


1, July 1, Nov. 1, 

“ 24, “ec &, “ g, “ 

1, June 1,Oct. 1, “ 16, “16, “© 16 
“ae 


~ 


1 

4. 

3 

2 

. 

4. Napoleon, Smith, 7 * © 8, “* 6) « 24, * 24 & Oy 
3. Pacific, Crocker, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,;April 1,Aug. 1, Dec. ] 
2. John Jay, \Holdrege,| “ 24, “ 24, * 241 © 8 & BR « 

1. Florida, Tinkham, Mar. 1, July !, Nov. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 46, 
4.Geo. Canning, Stoddard,| “ 8 “ 8 “ 8) “ 24, 24 #@ Q, 
3. Canada, Rogers, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,\Jan. 1,May 1,Sep. }, 
2. Birmingham. Harris, “mm * wm Ye eK Ge CB, 
1. Britannia, Marshall, |April 1, Aug. 1,Dec. 1,, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
4. Silas Richards, Holdrege,| “ 8&8 “ 8 “ &) “ 24, © Q4) & 94, 
3. New York, Bennet, “ 164, “ 16, “ 16, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1 
2. Silvanus Jenkins Macy, re, ae, | | ee ; Se a 


Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-jive 
guineas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every deseription. 

No. Land 3, Old Line.—Owners, I. Wright & Son, F. Thompsou, B. Marshal! 
and J. Thompson. No.2, New Line.—Owners, Byrnes, Trimble & Co. and Sam! 
Hicks & Sons.—No. 4, Packet Line, Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 

Agents in Liverpool Ist and 3d Linc, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d Line, Wm. an! 


| James Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Fish & Crary. 


~ NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 





Breathes in sadness the notes of farewell. 
Farewell, Farewell. 





, Anew melo-drama was produced here on Thursday night, called 
| The Gambler’s Fate. Itisa translation from the French, and has 
| heen made with a fair knowledge o« stage effect. The original has 

had an uncommon popularity in Paris. Brought out at a theatre, 
| (La Porte St. Murtin,) singularly fitted for melo-dramatic exhibition, 





Ships. Masters. | Days of sailing from | Days of sailing froi 
New York. London. 
No.1}. Brighton, Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,)Feb. 25, June 25, Oct. 2° 
1. Columbia, Delano, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,/Mar. 25, July 25, Nov.2)' 
ie 1. Corinthian, Chadwick | Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,/Ap’l. 25, Aug.25, Dec.20. 
1. Cortes, Sprague, | Ap'l. 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,)May 25, Sep. 25, Jan. 25, 


Passage in the Cabin te London, thirty guineas: from London, thirty-fce 
guineas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

No.1, Old Line. Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 136 Front street New Yor!) 
Agent in London, Geo. Wildes. 


mt “ : . | s : . ae . ‘N. B. The ships of this line will touch at Cowes each way, for the purpose of ry 
many years, no admiring countrymen. But Mr. Cooper is partially an | wrought up from materials with which Paris is, unhappily, so abun- | ceiving passengers. Steam boats run constantly from thai place to the Continue! 
American. All the manly portion, of his life has been spent in this | dantly replenished,—played with uncommon skill and power,—and | 24 & different parts of England 


country ;—it is here his professional character has been created ;—it 
is here his private connections have been formed. 
therefore, is not an abandonment. It is a temporary sequestration 
from our sight, and a brief experiment of his theatrical talents on 
the materials ef another audience. He leaves behind him all that 
ean make life desirable—the foundation of domestic happiness and 
the assurance ef public respect. In taking leave of the audience on 
Wednesday night, Mr. Cooper dwelt very touchingly on these 
points. It was that which distinguished it from other addresses, and 
gave it a peculiar interest. We trust that these ties will still hold him 
to this country, and that he will return again to gladden his friends, 
and delight the public. We are not of those who place Mr. Cooper 
at the head, and certainly not of those who reduce to the extreme of 
his profession. He is an actor of great merit—not perhaps 
entitled to the praise of creativeness and genius,—but a judi- 
cious, powerful, and passionate declaimer, with great physical 
and moral reqaisites. There are parts in which we do not know his 
equal. There are others (and those his favourites) in which he can- 


not be compared for a moment, with Kean and Macready, nor with | 


Young and Charles Kemble. But this at least ¢an be said, and safely 
of Mr. Cooper, that his versatility is greater, and his general perform- 
ances (areraged as to merit) better, than most living actors. Charles 
Kemble is superior in Benedict, but not so good in Macbeth; Ma- 
ecready is superior in Virginius, but not so good in Sir Wm. Dorrillon ; 
{Kean is superior in Othello, but not so good in Damon. Now this, 
we take it, is very considerable praise. It may be urged that he 
has not lately attracted any crowdetl houses. It is true he has not, 
and the reason is manifest. His style, his characters, his reputation, 

_ his person, his manners, are all familiar to the American audiences. 
They have seen him yearly and for years. Other performers of high 
merit and high repute have come amongst us, and we have, partly 
from novelty and partly from admiration of genius, rushed to observe 
new talent displayed in new and striking forms. The curiosity which 
prompted us to crowd night after night for years ce to admire Kean 
and his ged successors, has materially deadened the wish to see our 
old familiar friend. It is not from any disbelief of his merit or insen- 
sibility to it, ti.at the public has for some time past been so scanty of 
its patronage to Mr. Cooper, and we are assured, that it has witnessed 
shis recent departure with regret, and feels a lively anxiety to hear of 
his success. 


His parting, | 


| appealing to an audience almost every member of which had in his 
| OWn person, or in that of his friends, experienced a part of the wretch- | 
| edness depicted in the drama,—it could not fail of producing a deep, | 
| moving, and lasting impression. It will not and cannot have the | 
| same success here. Fortunately, the elements of such a picture are | 
not to be found amongst us Extravagance, dissipation, and profli- | 
gacy, we have enough, and to spare; but, such hideous, atrocious, | 
| wide-spread, and legalized wickedness, has not as yet been sown 
and fecundated in our younger, less-luxurious, aud less-corrupted 
land. It would occupy more room than we can spare, to tell the | 
story of this piece: it turns on the long train of vice and misery | 
which follows the passion for play. Infidelity, cruelty, falsehood, 
fraud, forgery, beggary, disgrace, and murder, are but a part of the} 
materials of this frighttal picture of crime. ‘The piece is divided by | 
intervals of fifteen years. It begins with the hero at the age of| 
twenty-five; and describes his early propensity to gaming, his 
marriage, his detection as a thief, and the maledictions of his heart- | 
broken father. The ensuing fifteen years are supposed to pass in | 
that me 90 alternation of poverty and riches which always marks 








wretched hovel, a mendicant and an outcast. 
son only by the fortunate interposition of his wife. 
the thunderbolts, the lightning, and the death.—Such a story is too 
horrible to be calmly described or quietly looked upon, The acting 
is rather forcible than good. Mr. Barry, in the hero Albert, employs 
with great effect his melo-dramatic powers. Mrs. Barnes, in Julia 
(his wife) is equally impressive. The other characters are respect- 
| ably sustained.—How successful it is to be, we do not venture to: 
conjecture. 
A pleasant farce has been twice played, called, Bears not Beasts. 
It is taken from L’ Ours et le Pacha, which is itself founded on an 
| incident that took place in Constantinople. Pees is excessively 
amusing in Puddefat, and Placide sufficiemty entertaining in Snapall. 
Mrs. Hackett has had a lucrative Benefit. The bill of the per- 
formances was unusually strong. ‘The audience, in paying their 
i tribute to the talents oat estimation of this lady, were at the same 
| time gratified by the talents and attractions of those who came for- 
ward to assist her. 


{> In stating that Mr. Horn was the teacher and conductor of 








the gambler’s career; and he is a second time introduced to us jn a | ¥¢!! found, and commanded by the most experienced navigators. 


commits another robbery, and is prevented from murdering his own | - 
Then comes | 








NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. | 


Ships. Masters. | Days of sailing from Days of sailing frow 


| New Yerk. Havre. 
No.1. Cadmus, Allyn, | Jan. 1, Ap’l45, Aug. 1, Feb. 15, June 1, Sep. 1), 
Stephanioa, Pell, | “« 1,May i,Sept.1,) “ 15, “ 15,Oct.15, 
1. Edw. Quesnel, Hawikins,| “ 15, “ 4,Aug.15,Mar. 1, “ 15, “ 1 
2. France, Funk, Feb. 1, “ 15,Sept.1,, “ 15,July 1, “ 15. 
Montano, Smith, “ 14,June 1,Oct. 1,) *“ 15, “ 45, Nov.1), 


id 


Edw. Bonaffe, 


Hathaway; “ 18, “ 
1. Bayard, 


1,Septl5, April 1, “ 15, “ 4, 
Robinson, Mar. 1, “ 


15, Oct. 1,; “ 15,Aug.1, “ 1 


Henry 4th, Skiddy, “ 1,duly 1, Nov. 1,) “* 15, “ 15, Dec. 
2. Queen Mab, Butiman, “ 15, “ 1,000.35, May 1, * 15, * J 
2. Don Quixote, Clark, | Apl.1, “ 15,Nov. 1,, “ 15,Sep. 1, “ 1: 
Sully, Macy, 7 @ 1, Avg. 1, Dec. 1: * 15, “ 15, Jan.1 


Passage in the Cabin to or from IIavre, one hundred and forty dollars, includin: 
beds, bedding, wnie, and stores of every description. 

Old Line.—Owners, Francis Depau, 63 Washington street, New York. Agen! 
at Havre, Larue & Palmer. Nos. 1 and 2, First and Second lines.—Agents, Cras 
sous & Boyd, corner of Wall and Pearl streets, New York. Agents at Havre, 2 
E. Quesnel, Paine—3, Bonnafie, Boisgerard & Co, 





The whole of those vessels are of the very first description, are exceeding!s 


Every comtor! 


In this condition he | and convenience for the passengers is provided by the owners, and unremitting “!- 
i 5 ( OT e 


| tention shewn by the captains and officers on the voyage 
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CONDITIONS.—Price of the ALBION, Siz Dollars per annum (erclusire v! 
postage)—payeblvin advance. Ali persons becoming subscribers, will be expected 
to continue their subscriptions until a regular notification of relinquishment is mad 

| to the Office, or to either of the Agents. Any person entering upon a new term 0: 
| subscription, and afterwards wishing to resign, will be expected to continue throug 
lthe half year soentered upon. All communications to the Editor, or his Agents 
| must be post paid.—Published by JOHN S. BARTLETT, M. D. Proprietor 
jevery Saturday afternoon, at the office ef the ALBION, No. 9, in the Marb! 
} Building, 50 Wall-street, and forwarded bs the Northern and Southern Mails on 
the same day; by the Eastern Mail on Sunday morning ; and delivgred to subscri 
bers io the City in the afternoon and evening on the day of publication. 

J. H. Rathbone, Utica, N. Y.—R. Pullen, Philadelphia—E. J. Coale, Baltimore- 
P. Thompson, Washington, D. C.—Geo. Hntchison, Richmond, Va—Hy. Whit 
Petersburg, Va.—Richard Hill & Sons, Fredericksburgh, Va.—C. Hall, Norfolk, 
Va.—T. Watson, P. M., Newbern, N. C.—Arch’d. Campbell, Fayettevilie, N. C.- 
R. Hubbell, Oxford, N. C—J.C. Walker, Charleston, 8. C.—B. D. Plant, Colum 
bia, 8. C.—W. T. Williams, Savannah, Geo.—T. Basinger, Augusta, Geo.—Tho: 
D. Hailes, New Orleans—Rich'd Corre & Co., Mobile, Ala—Wm. Brune, Nat- 
chez, Miss.—P. Nugent, Port Gibsun, Miss.—O’Falion & Keyte, St. Louis, Mri.— 
Rev. Jno. Haughton, Cincinnati, Ohio—Hy. P. Hardy, Cleaveland, Ohio—H 
Howe, New Haven, Con.—M. Robison, Providence, R. 1.—O. C. Greenlear, Boss 
| ton, Mass.—‘\Vm. Simpson, 66 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 
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